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LOSING SELF IN THE LARGER LIFE 


By James H. West 
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Let none believe he gains’ the spirit’s 
goal 

Whose prayer is for his individual soul; 

Nor that his earthly bread is more than 
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stone 
Whose millwheels rumble for himselt 
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He highest “prospers’’ whose intents are 
1iigh, 

Not bounded by the bounds of “thou 
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He noblest joys who works with Nature's 
good, 
Evolving harmony where chaos stood; 
Who holds the universe a Cosmos sound 
And finds his freedom being nobly bound 
Who does his part to banish ill from 
earth, 
Transforming ignorance to art and mirth; 
Who asks no cup at Nature’s fruitful fair 
Which others may not quaff in equal 
share; 
Who dreams no heaven of arbitrary 
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grace, 
But makes his fellowship the human race. 
*'Tis he I hail as manly man and true; 
His knowledge fits him for time’s wid- 
est view; 
Philosophy indeed instructs his life— 
He gains its blessings and avoids its 
strife 
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‘LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER 


“La Creole’? Hair Restorer contains the ingredients used ‘by the 
most famous Creole beauties. It will restore gray hair to its original 
color, stop falling hair, cure dandruff, keep the hair clean, soft and glossy 
and will make curly or kinky hair lle straight and smooth for a time. 





NOTHING TAKES ITS PLACE. 

This is a photograph of Miss 
Nancy Rice, 185 Beale street, 
Memphis, Tenn., who has been 
using our ‘‘La Creole’ Hair Re- 
storer for years, and who says: 

“‘Nothing I have ever used will 
take the place of your ‘La Creole’ 
Hair Restorer, as it keeps my hair 
in a splendid condition.’’ 

Miss Rice is a woman of striking 
personal appearance, which is ow- 
ng very largely to her fine hair, 
the result of using our ‘‘La Creole’’ 
Hair Restorer. 


FOR A TIME. 


HAS DONE WONDERS. 

This is a photograph of Mr, 
Louis Nemore, residing at No. 10 
Turley St., Memphis, Tenn., one 
of the most highly respected col- 
ored men in the city. He is im- 
plicitly trusted by his employer 
for the last ten years—Dr. Heber 
Jones, one of our most prominent 
physicians and now president of 
the Memphis Board of Health. 
Mr. Nemore says that he takes 
pleasure in stating that our ‘‘La 
Creole’ Hair Restorer has done 
wonders for his splendid head of 
hair. ‘‘It has kept my hair from 
falling out, and has kept my 
head and scalp in a clean, healthy 
condition. I recommend it very 
highly. 
VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD DRUG CO., Memphis, Tenn. 

Price $1.00 per Bottle. 
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We Have Nearly 
4000 Stockholders 


Hundreds of Them Have Paid 
Up Stock, on Which They Are 
Drawing 7 Percent Dividends 
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Why Not Become One? 
Let Your Money Work For You 














HE success of our work in the different States, proves that we are 

a giving the people wiat they want. We own over $100,000.00 worth 
of real estate; are doing a Mercantile Rusiness of over $7,000.00 * 

yearly. Have a large Insurance department in which we have written 

over one hundred and fifty thousand members, carryine over $4,000,000 

Insurance. We operate a bank that is doing a successful business. We 

have erected buildings from $500 up to $17,000. Over $400,000 worth of 
our stock is in the hunds of our people. 
* 


4 These are figures worth considering as they show what a power for 
good the Company is. 


4 We give employment to hundreds of our stockholders, as mechanics, 
clerks, bookkeepers, agents, managers, tellers, cashiers, messengers, 
stenographers and architects. 

Our Capital Stock is $500,000, Bond Issue $50,000. 


{ Stock now selling at $10 per share. Formerly sold at $5.00, Bonds are 
selling for $10.00 each, 


q We have a small allotment of stock, still on the market at $10.00 per 
share to be sold in blocks of five shares and upwards, anda few bonds left. 


Write Today for Stock 
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150 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 


P. SHERIDAN BALL L. ¢. COLLINS JOHN H. ATKINS 
President Secretary Treasurer 


| Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Co. 
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MUSIC LOVERS! 


G2 ARE YOU AWAKE 
To this Exceptional Opportunity ? 


















We have secured through SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT 
with the Publishers a limited number of the two latest 


SONG-SUCCESSES? 


“CHILDHOOD’S FONDEST MEMORIES” 
“ONLY A. CRIMSON FLOWER” 


AND 


“GOOD NIGHT.” a Serenade 
WALTER W. WALLACE, 


THE COMING BALLADIST. 




















These copies are printed on the best music paper, regularly listed in 
Music Stores at 50 cents. We will send you both pieces absolute- 
ly free for one yearly subscriber to our magazine, or for 15 cts. 
each in coin, or stamps. 

Ever looking forward to benefit our subscribers and to give them a 








chance to secure copies of popular music, from the pens of our best 





music writers, we shall offer from time to time new successes at 







reduced rates. 

WRITE NOW, as the NUMBER is LIMITED. 
DIRECT TO 
Alexander’s Magazine, 714 Shawmut Abe., Boston 
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Guillermo Doblache’s Picarillo 
Sherry and Manzanilla Pasada 
are unblended very pale, very 
delicate, very dry wines, grown 
and reared within a few miles of 
Puerto-de-Santa-Maria (Port St. 
Mary’s, according to the person 
who thinks that foreigner 
knows how to spell his own name) 
on the Bay of Cadiz ; and bottled 
there, and shipped from the Bay 
by him, to Boston and New York 
where they can be had of all in- 
**the cup 
**ine- 


no 


telligent dealers in 
which cheers ”—but does 
briate” if you take too much of it ! 


THE INDEPENDENT 











A newsy eight-page journal. Pub- 
lished every Saturday; 416 pages a| 


year ; not a dull line from January to | 


December. Published 52 times a year. 
The Queen of Afro-American weeklies 


in the South. Among the great work 


lies with large circulations The Inde- 


pendent is conspicuously and deser- 


vedly prominent, and during the 
coming year it will still more firmly 
establish itself in the hearts of the 
people that have read its newsy col- 
umns the past five years. All patriotic 
Afro-Americans should read this fear- 
less defender of the people’s interests. 
It stands for the 


industrial, 


moral, religious, 


intellectual. financial, pol- 
tical, social, economical, uplifting and 
advancement of the an adver- 


its 


race ; 


tisement in columns will 
Agents 
Apply at once. 


the rich and poor. 


pay. 


Subscribe to-day. 


wanted at every postoflice. | 
This paper reaches 
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Addres W. O. P. SHERMAN, Editor | 


34th & Reynolds Sts., 


Savannah, Ga. | 


J. H. BARKLEY 


Real Estate, Insurance 


Coal and Wood at Wharf Prices 
Furniture, Piano Moving « Expressing 


SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 
Telephone 1543-3 Roxbuay 


697 





TRY TO GET A FRIEND TO 
SUBSCRIBE ALEXANDER’S 
MAGAZINE AT ONCE. 
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Humen Rights. 

Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
tematic and Progressive Emi- 
gration of Colored Americans to 
Africa and the West Indies. 

Is essentially a Single Tax 
Organ, and advises the founding 
in Africa or elsewhere, an inde- 
pendent state with a single tax 
constitution. 


Subscription Roles, | year $1.90; 
6 MONS $1.00; 3 Months 0c. 








ADDRESS, 


THE DETROIT IRFORME 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Saaas 33D 333333 3333333322 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Advocate 
Subscription Price $2.00 a Year 
E. D. Cannady, Editor 
1674 FIRST STREET 
PORTLAND. -_ - 
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_— FORD’S 


HAIR POMADE 


Formerly known as 


OX MARROW” 


so 





STRAIGHTENS 
KINKY or CURLY HAIR that it can be put 
> Ep in any style desired consistent with its 
en ° 
‘ ord’s Hair Pomade_ was formerly 
P known as ““OZONIZED OX MARROW” and is 
> the only safe preparation known to us that 
makes kinky or curly hair straight, as 
> shown above. Its use makes the most stub- 
» born, harsh, kinky or curly hair soft, 
S pliable and easy to comb. These results 
may be obtained from one treatment; 2 to 4 
bottles are usually sufficient for a year. The 
> use of Ford’s Hair Pomade (‘“‘OZONIZED 
>» OX MARROW”) removes and prevents dan- 
druff, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, 
> steps the hair from falling outor breaking off, 
makes it grow and, by nourishing the roots, 
P gives it new life and vigor. Being elegantly 
> perfumed and harmless, it is a toilet 
>» necessity for ladies, gentlemen and children. 
» Ford’s Hair Pomade (“OZONIZED OX 
MARROW’”’) has been made and sold contin 
uously since about 1858, and label, “OZONIZED 
> OX MARROW”, was registered in the United 
States Patent Office, in 1874. In all that long 
>» period of time there has never been a bottle 
returned from the hundreds of thousands we 
have sold. FORD’S HAIR POMADE remains 
sweet and effective, no matter how long you 
keep it. Be sure to ry Ford’s, as its use 
> makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT, and 
» PLIABLE, Beware of imitations. Remember 
> that Ford’s, Hair Pomade (‘“‘OZONIZED 
OX MARROW”) is put up only in 50 ct. size, 
; and is made only in yt and by us. The 
genuine has the signature, Charles Ford. Prest. 
on each package. Refuse all others. Full di- 
» rections with every bottle. Price only 50 cts. 
» Sold by druggists and dealers. If your drug- 
> gist or dealer can not supply you, he can 
7 procure it from his jobber or wholesale dealer 
or send us 50 cts. for one bottle postpaid, or 
> $1.40 for three bottles or $2.50 for six bottles, 
> express paid. We pay yatage and express 
> charges to all points in U. S.A. When order- 
> ing send postal or express money order, and 
mention this paper. Write your name and 
address plainly to 


2 

» The Ozonized Ox Marrow Co. 

(None genuine without my signature) 
Charles Ford Bast 


76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
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714 Shawmut Ave,, 


$1.00 


Purchases a $3 Pen 
Ghe 


Celtric 


Model 2 


Fountain Pen 


is constructed strictly on merit 
and is equal, if not Superior 
to any $% pen on the market 
today. It is richly chased, 
writes fluentiy and is guarap- 
teed not to leak. 


$1.00 


is a small sum to invest in @ 
high grade Fountain Pen which 
with ordinary care will last 
a lifetime. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


The Pen is Solid Gold, 
uaranteed finest grade 14k 
older is made of the best 
quality rubber in four parts 


SENT PREPAID 


upon receipt of $1 to any ad- 
dress in the United States and 
Canada. Ifupon examination 
you are not entirely satisfied 
or you do not think the pen is 
worth $3.00, return it to us 
and we will cheerfully refund 
the money. 


ORDER TO-DAY 


If you will send us $2.00 by 
return mail we will send you 
one of these beautiful pens 
and enter your name upon 
our subscription list for one 

ear, beginning with the 
Doocmber number. The Dee 
cember number of Alexander's 
Magazine is the most superb 
number ever issued by us, 
Send money by Post Office 
money order addressed to 


Charles Alexander 


Editor and Publisher 


BOSTON, MAS&. 
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Che Kare Problem 


By William T. Barks. 


A problem great the Negro he must face 

If to loftier heights he would lift his race. 

In his hands are held his people’s destiny— 

Their betterment in effort his: he wills it far or nigh, 
The means to be employed are just the same, 

That lifts all other races up to greatness and to fame. 
It always was since time began, 

And always will be to the end, 

The men that soar aloft to higher planes, 

Must do the most to lead the van, 

And idle not their time away, 

And from duty must not stray. 

But self reliant, independent the race must be, 

To win life’s goal and far ahead to see. 

By vigilance and hard labor wrought— 

By ceaseless toil the foremost place in life is bought. 
Only he who fights can win, 

With a head that’s clear and eyes not dim, 

The man of energy and courage great, 

To him success will always come scon or late. 

His mind on some deep purpose is firmly fix, 
Cowardice and courage cannot mix. 

There is a maxim old as man himself, 

Which says, “In roving tribes there never dwells, 
The elements that makes a people great.” 

Nor higl to make the worth of man and women rate, 
Their home; accumulation; and product; 

Alertness, temperance, energy and good conduct, 
That forces states and races.to the front, 

Ot which the family and religion is the font. 

In property, possession, fixed place of living, where, 
The man has all in life that is dear, 

Incentive lifts him far above the groveling mass, 
Success and progress great he thus has made. 
Crowned in achievement thus he leads his race, 

In things that are noble grand and high. 

He stands alone the foremost in the world, 

And far behind he leaves belittling sloth. 

And thus his Maker’s will he faithfully fulfills— 

He lifts up his fellowman and his mission now is done 
And in that everlasting home above, 

To be rewarded for his deeds of truth and love, 

A blessing to his race he leaves behind a name that’s good, 
Exaniple bright and duty done to others and to his God. 























COMMENTS ON ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE 





The Tuskegee anniversary number 
of Alexander’s Magazine was most 
mentioned by over 100 


favorably j 
United 


newspapers throughout’ the 
States, and a great number of letters 
to the editor indicate that the maga- 
zine was a decided achievement in 
Negro journalism, 

The Springfield Republican: ‘Pes- 
simists as to the Negro race in this 
country might be cheered and edified 
by perusing the last number of Alex- 
ander’s Magazine, a Boston monthly, 
devoted to the interests of the color- 
ed race. It is admirable in the inter- 
est and variety of its contents, and 
especially in the pervading tone, 
which is earnest and sane, strikingly 
free from bitterness, and cheerful and 
hopeful throughout. This number is 
especially devoted to the recent anni 
versary at Tuskegee, and what we 
know as the Tuskegee spirit is every- 
where present. But there is a _ sig- 
nificance in the number and_ wide- 
spread distribution of the men who 
are described and characterized as 
leaders. There is a cordial appreci- 
ation of the address at Tuskegee of 
Bishop Galloway of Mississippi, of 
the Methodist Episcopal church South, 
a white man, who spoke with entire 
frankness and courage of the politi- 
cal as well as industrial rights of 
the Negro, and in protest against men 
of the Dixon and Vardaman type as 
mischievous demagogs. The bishop 
spirit 


is an instance of the _ better 


that is rising against the prevailing 
tide of intolerance among the south- 
ern whites. This magazine, which is 


published at a dollar a year, well de- 





serves support among the _ colored 


people and their friends, and is 


adapted to do much good.” 


Mr. G. S. Dickerman, general field 
agent of the Southern Education 
Board, says: 

“IT am glad to see the evidences in 
your magazine of just those high 
standards that are so much needed 
in a field where feeling is in such dan- 
ger of obscuring clearness of vision.” 

Mr. Sylvester Russell, in the Indian- 
apolis Freeman: “If the story cannot 
be told by rambling Sam or the little 
white public school street urchin, one 
them 


has only to furnish either of 


with the May issue of Alexander’s 
Magazine to see the most beautiful 
illustration in existence, and to read 
and be convinced as never before of 
the work of the choicest intellectual 
and manual institution the South has 
ever produced. In perusing Alexan- 
der’s Magazine, the most complete of- 
fering I have ever seen in Negro 
literature. For what our eyes have 
seen Mr. Alexander must now here 
be given unstinted praise for what 
he has presented to us in his beauti 
ful magazine.” 


Dr. Booker T. Washington: “It is 


a very fine and creditable~ piece of 
work, not only in its physical appear- 
ance, but in its literary quality. This 
institution is most grateful to you for 
all that you have done and _ said. 
There have been few publications of 
the kind, if any, among our people 
that have surpassed this issue of your 


magazine.’ 
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The Public (Chicago) said in a re- 
cent issue: 

The May issue of Alexander’s Maga- 
zine (714 Shawmut avenue, Boston) 
is largely devoted to the celebration 
on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of April of 
the 25th anniversary of the founding 
of Tuskegee. Remarkable as is the 
record of Tuskegee, striking as is the 
bird’s-eye view of the orderly little 
city embowered with trees, which is 
just the Institute and nothing more, 
still more impressive are the group 


pictures of Negro men and women to 





be found in these pages—impressive 
because they exhibit so strongly the 
highest human traits. We find in 
them so much self-control, strength, 
sincerity, kindliness, poise and _ pur- 
pose that it seems natural to ask if 
in the wretched and wicked race 
struggle which our own race has cre- 
ated and perpetuated, the Negro has 
not been developing some of the vir- 
tues which we have been sacrificing 
to our arrogance. 

The Hon. Archibald H. Grimke, in a 
personal letter to the editor, dated 
at Washington, D. C., says: 

“By the way, I think that your Tus- 
kegee Number is the best thing you 
have done in magazine work. Indeed, 
I think it is the best thing that any 
colored magazine, on the whole, has 
yet done. And that is saying a good 
deal, but it does not say more than 
you deserve.” 

Mr. R. W. Thompson: “Other peri- 
odicals which have also faithfully por- 
trayed the incidents connected with 
Tuskegee’s Silver Jubilee, and which 
deserve special mention for the 
beauty, reportorial accuracy and lit- 
erary excellence of the editions given 


ton, and the Colored American Maga- 
zine, New York, edited respectively 
by the brilliant Charles Alexander 
and Roscoe Conkling Simmons.” 


Mr. Philip A. Payton, Jr.: “It is 
well gotten up and very attractive 
magazine. I enjoy reading it very 


much.” 


Friends’ Intelligencer: “Alexander’s 
Magazine, we remind our readers, is 
the best periodical edited and _  pub- 
lished by a colored man for the up- 
lift of our colored brothers that has 


come to our notice. 


E. C. Brown, real estate dealer at 
News, Va.; 
Magazine is really the most up-to- 


Newport “Alexander’s 
date of any of our publications on the 
market today.” 

W. Sidney Pittman, architect; “I 
have heard many comments on the 
Tuskegee anniversary number of 
Alexander’s magazine and personally, 
I must say that you deserve great 
credit.” 

Dr. Benjamin M. Nyce, Talladega 
College (Talladega, Ala.); “Alexan- 
der’s Magazine is doing a good work 
and ought to be encouraged.” 


R. L. Stokes, of the New York Age: 
“Alexander’s Magazine is the best 
magazine the race ever published.” 

Hon. T. Thomas Fortune, editor of 
the New York Age: “The Tuskegee 
Number of Alexander’s Magazine is 
a very creditable number indeed.” 





Mr. Emmett J. Scott, executive sec- 
retary to Dr. Booker T. Washington: 


eut, are Alexander’s Magazine, Bos-|“It is a magnificent production.” 





—— 



































‘The Great African Composer. 
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Sergt. Abraham Hill of the 24th 
Infantry, stationed in department of 
Dakota, is the best marksman in the 
United States army at the _ present 
time. Sergt. Hill is a Negro. 

A monument will soon be erected 
to the memory of the late Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar at Dayton, Ohio. ‘To 
Dr. Davis W. Clark of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is due the credit for securing 
the subscriptions. 

Ill fares society when ruled by 
mobs. The power wielded by masses 
of men, egged on to deeds of violence 
by hatred, selfishness and thirst for 
vengeance, is never so terrible as 
when it is used in the name of the 
whole people.—Nathaniel Schmidt. 

* * * * 

Hon. James G. Carter of Brunswic', 
Georgia, editor and publisher of the 
Brunswick Herald, and a member cf 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Negro Business League, has 
been appointed by the President as 
United States consul at Sizas, Turkey, 
at a salary of $3000 a year. 

ok ok ‘ K 

The Negroes of Memphis, Tenn., un- 
der the leadership of Mr. R. R. Church 
opened a bank a few weeks ago and 
over 35000 people made deposits the 





first day. The bank is known as “The 
Solvent Savings Bank and Trust Co.” 
The first day’s deposits amounted to a 
little over $14,000. 

* * * * 


We admire the enterprise of Mr. E. 
C. Brown of Newport News, Virginia, 
who has just issued a monthly maga- 
zine entitled, “The Dollar Mark” in 
which he devotes all of the space to 
matters of interest to his real estate 
Mr. Brown has property for 
sale in every state in the Union. 


business. 


A bulletin made public at the cen- 
sus bureau shows that 19,624,757 co- 
pies of daily newspapers, or one for 
every four persons, are turned out 
each week day in the United States. 
On Sunday the number printed is 11, 
539,521. The total amount charged for 
advertising in 1905 was $145,531,811 
The capital invested in printing and 
publishing is $384,021,359. 

* * * * 


Bishop Joseph D. Hartzell reports 
that the present inhabitants of  Li- 
beria number 18,000. That an Enz- 
lish company has been granted cer- 
tain mining and rubber concessions in 
return for which the government of 
Liberia has secured a loan of $500.- 
600. The Republic intends to estab- 
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lish a national bank and other large 
interests for the purpose of developing 
the country. 

. * x“ * * 

The Gallilean Fishermen with head- 
quarters at Hampton, Virginia, issued 
a special Golden Jubilee number of 
the “Fishermen’s Net” for June 30th. 
This number of the journal carries 
quite a number of pictures of people 
who are interested in the organization 
as well as an account of the progress 
of the organization and of Hampton 
churches. The publication of this 
number of the Net shows considerable 
enterprise. 

% * 

That was a notable address deliv- 
ered at Wilberforce University on the 
occasion of the golden jubilee of that 
institution by Dr. Booker T. Washinz- 
ton who made a plea for the organic 
union of the three great Methodist 
bodies among Negroes—the African 
Methodist Episcopal, the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion and the Col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal church. He 
also urged that these ecrganizations 
put forth extra efforts to secure the 
services of sober, well trained men for 
the ministry. The address was list- 
ened to by 10,000 people. 

; * * a + 

Quite a number of important con- 
ventions have been projected by Ne- 
groes throughout the United States for 
this month and the month of August. 
The most important, perhaps, of these 
is the meeting of the National Negro 
Business League in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Aug. 29th and 31st. The first of these 
meetings will be the National Federa- 
tion of Colored Women’s clubs at De- 
troit, Michigan, July 10th to 13th, 
and the meeting of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian and Educational con- 
gress at Washington, D. C., Jury 31st 
to Aug. 5th. It is expected that great 
good will result to the race on ac- 
count of these conventions. 

od of * * 

A generation ago there was a _ super- 
stition common among the country 
folk that every person was destined to 
eat during his or her lifetime a bushel 
of dirt, and when the baby put a fist- 
ful of the mud pie into its mouth it 





per thing, as it helped the sooner to 
dispose of the inevitable bushel. 

The meat report of the state board 
of health shows that as compared to 
the pin feathers, minced _ salivary 
glands, lymph, skin, bone and debris, 
which we have been putting into our 
interior departments when we used 
tinned meats, the mud pies of our 
babyhood were ambrosia for Apicus 
and a delicacy fit to titillate the palate 
ot Silenus. 
ca * + * 


By some strange, whimsical perver-: 
sity a considerable number of our peo- 
ple in various parts of the country 
openly discredit the great work being 
accomplished at Tuskegee by Dr. 
Booker T. Washington. The hot bed 
of these critics and vilifiers is to be 
found in Boston. These people are 
not among the sane, level-headed busi- 
ness folk engaged in vital, construc- 
tive work, but rather among those 
who do little else than make speeches 
of an inflammatory character at mass 
meetings and pass around the hat for 
loose nickels and dimes. They are 
like the luminous beetle called the 
lightning bug—they afford just light 
enough for their own selfish ends, but 
send no ray in the path of others. 

* * + ox 


We clip the following from the 
Christian Register: 


“The friends of Booker T. Wash- 
ington and his cause ought not to try 
to forget, ignore, or underestimate the 
rising force of opposition among the 
colored people North and South. Judg- 
ing from reports of a meeting recent- 
ly held in Boston, when Mr. Washing: 
ton was denounced as a traitor, and 
one at another time when Mr. Wash- 
ington himself had no cordial recep- 
tion, it is safe to say that he is not 
popular among the Negroes of Boston, 
who are probably as intelligent and 
well educated as any in the country. 
High motives and low ones conspire to 
make his cause unpopular. Ambition, 
selfishness, envy, and malice naturally 
creep in among the motives of people 
who are only half a century removed 
from: slavery. These, combined with 
a.lofty desire to have the best the 


yas accepted as the natural and pro-| white people have, make many impa- 
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tient of the first steps and humble be- 
ginnings which must precede any sta 
ble civilization.” 

It may not be known to the editor 
of the Christian Register that those 
Negroes in Boston who are so vehe- 
ment in their opposition to Dr. Wash- 
ington, compose in a very large meas- 
ure the selfish, bigoted, non-race lov- 
ing class—men who know little about 
the Negro in or outside of Boston— 
men who have little and know little 
and do little in a constructive way tow- 
ard the elevation of the Negro raze 
anywhere. These men are sometimes 
called intelligent because they have 
had the advantage of New’ Englaa‘d 
schools and colleges, but if what they 
have done in the world for the uplift 
of our people is carefuly examine‘l, 
it will be found that they have contri- 
buted absolutely nothing. The fact is, 
they do not believe in the race, nd 
the fundamental difference between 
these men and Dr. Washington is that 
be does believe in the race and its pos- 
sibilities. The solid business men in 
Boston, as elsewhere, those who a! 
not inclined to rush out in the lime- 
light, and who are too modest or too 
busy to express opinions for newspa- 
pers, are in full accord with the work 
Dr. Washington is doing, and they are 
daily demonstrating the efficacy of his 
doctrine. To use a vulgar expression, 
these men are “sawing wood:” they 
are engaged in various lines of com 
mercial pursuits and the professions, 
and they are absolutely disguste 
with the frantic efforts put forth by 
those who hold mass meetings and 
criticise and abuse white people gen- 
erally and Negroes specifically regard- 
ing their attitude toward our race. 
There -are certain Negroes in Boston, 
as elsewhere, who court notoriety. 
They are usually ignorant, narrow- 
minded, conceited, hypocritical, un- 
truthful; but in the gift of speech, elo- 
quent in a superlative degree. They 
are the people who are always ready 
to write resolutions and assume to ex- 
press the real attitude of Boston Ne- 
groes. The men who are willing to go 
with them are advertised beyond their 
deserts and those who are courageous 
enough to declare their honest opposi- 
tion are ignored, and if noticed at all, | 
vilified in language unfit to publish. . 


It is noticeable, if one follows the 
newspaper articles from time to time, 
that the chief object of the Negroes 
throughout the country is to accumu- 
late property. This is laudable and 
to be commended, for certainly an in- 
dividual who owns a part of the com- 
munity in which he resides is more 
highly respected and commands more 
influence than one who pays his rent 
as he goes and is free to move at any 
time without hindrance or incum- 
brance. Perhaps the most worthy ex- 
ample of the Negro’s acquisition in 
this particular line is to be witnessed 
in New York City where several co- 
operative organizations have been 
formed and where concessions have 
been acquired in properties valued at 
phenomenal sums considering the: fi- 
nancial strength of the Negro in that 
community. The Metropolitan Mer- 
cantile and Realty Company, the Afro- 
American Realty Company, the Afro- 
American Investment and _ Building 
Company and a number of other sim- 
ilar organizations are solving’ the 
housing problem in a_ remarkable 
manner in New York. 

* * +“ ~ 

A new philanthropic effort, says 
Friends’ Intelligencer, is about to be 
undertaken in Philadelphia with the 
co-operation of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for Promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery and Improving the Condition 
of the Colored Race. This effort is 
in behalf of colored boys. girls and 
adults who live on Pear! and Wood 
streets, in the neighborhcod east of 
Broad street. A scheol or mission is 
to be established nearby on Sprirg 
street, which will provide a kinder- 
garten, evening classes and reading 
rcom, first-day school, mothers’ meet- 
ing, and a department for neighborly 
visiting. Other devartments will be 
added as the work progresses. 

Suitable and quite commodious 
quarters are availalie in what was 
once a schoolhouse at 1.223 and 1225 
Spring street, and an enrollment of 
pupils has been beg un for the opening 
of the work in Ninth or Tenth month 
next. 

Work of this kind 1s much needed 
among the.colored people ia Philadel- 
phia, who have too long been neglect- 


‘ed. While there are several excel- 
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lent institutions for the training and 
culture of colored youth among us, 
the demand for them far exceeds the 
provision made up to this time. With 
our colored population, rumbering 
over 60,000, and additions contiuually 
coming from the South, we will do 
well to promote, in ll ways possible, 
a large feeling of jindly interest and 
helpfulness towards a backward peo- 
ple whose needs, particularly in north- 
ern cities, have been sadly _ over- 


a 





looked. 

Nearly all the members of the Abo- 
lition Society are Friends. San:uel S. 
Ash is the president. 


of * * * 


The doctrine of industrial educa- 
tion is gaining adherents daily. This is 
an age of industrialism It is well 
known that Dr. Booker T. Washington 
is the greatest exponent of this idea. 
Specifically his energy has been di- 
rected towards benefitting the Negroes 
of the black belt of the South; mak 
ing of this class of shiftless, ignorant 
people industrious, honest and intelli- 
gent producers to society. Tuskegee 
has the honor of giving industrial ed- 
ucation potency and dignity, and at the 
same time showing to this country 
that this sort of training is a positive 
necessity. 

The latest advocate of trade schoo!s 
is President F. S. Luther of Trinity 
college. Speaking a few days ago at 
New Haven, Ct., he praised the dig 
nity of hand labor. In opening his 
address he said: 

“The trade school is frankly voca- 
tional. It fits men to earn a living in 
some specific way and to render to the 
state the indispensable service of the 
skilled workman.” 

“Thus far in the world’s 
there has never existed an educated 
community. When for the first time 
such a community does exist, it will 
be found that an essential portion of 
education is industrial, and that the 
distinction between trade and _ profes- 
sicn, between artisan and artist, tends 
to disappear. America should be zeal- 
ous to lead toward this goal; for a 
country that could not endure half 
slave and half free, will not long en- 
dure half educated and half unedu- 


history 


cated.” 


President Luther realized that his 
opinions would receive opposition and 
in closing his remarks he justified his 
belief in the following terms: 

“Perhaps some are thinking that 
the speaker makes too much of the 
material side of education; that boys 
should be taught that to earn a decent 
living is not all of life. Granted. Yet 
let us remember that to earn a living 
is to render a service to society. If 
everybody did it the millennium would 
be close at hand. Today our social 
troubles are mostly caused by those 
who will not earn their living, but 
seek other means for prolonging and 
making pleasant their stay on earth.” 

The Negro is a part of the Ameri- 
ean nation and if industrial educa- 
tion will correct the social ills and de- 
gradation of the nation, surely it is 
good for the Negro. 


* * * * 


We are publishing in this number of 
Alexander’s Magazine, a review of 
Henry W. Nevinson’s book, entitled, 
“A Modern Slavery.”” The story which 
Mr. Nevinson has told is one of in- 
tense interest to the American Negro. 
His testimony further verifies the fact 
that wherever the Anglo-Saxon comes 
in contact with the African, the Afri- 
can is exploited and subjected to slav- 
ery, and this is done, they say, in the 
name of civilization and Christianity. 
The manner in which the Portuguese 
are treating the native African in the 
districts described by Mr. Nevinson, 
is simply barbarous and an insult to 
our civilization; and yet we fear that 
no movement that can prove effective 
in the amelioration of the black peo- 
ple of Africa will ever be instituted or 
organized if not done by the more in- 
telligent and progressive members of 
the Negro race in this country, and 
whether the Negro race can be brought 
together and induced to work harmon- 
iously in behalf of justice and fair play 
for their brothers in Africa, is a ques- 
tion seriously doubted by men who 
have become intimately acquainted 
with the tendencies of this people. So 
deeply are we absorbed by, our own 
problems and the pursuit of dollars 
that have wings and in the accumula- 
tion of property that we abandon our- 
selves entirely to this sort of work 
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and give little or no attention to the 
crimes being committed upon our kind 
in other parts of the world. 


a * * * 


We are saying something, too, in 
this number of the magazine about the 
Afro-American Council, the only na- 
tional organization of Negroes at the 
present time attempting to attract pub- 
lic attention to the wrongs committed 
upon the Negro race. While the of- 
ficers and members of this council are 
counted among the most distinguished 
and well-educated men and women of 
the race, we find that the financial re- 
turns for the efforts put forth to secure 
subscriptions and funds to fight the 
battles of the race are meagre and 
entirely insufficient tao render the cause 
much real good. 


* * * * 


Dr. J. H. N. Waring of Baltimore, 
Maryland, attempting to show the 
awful condition of a large element of 
the Negro population of Baltimore be- 
fore the Hampton Conferencee, in a 
paper which was written by him, but 
in his absence read by Mr. W. Ashby 
Hawkins, is being criticised severely 
by a number of sensitive Negroes. 
Any man who has the courage to ex- 
press his convictions about the actual 
social condition of the lower stratum 
of the race in any of our large cities, 
runs the risk of being severely criti- 
cised. But criticism of the sort we 
have just read, contributes little, if 
anything, toward the solution of the 
problem before us. The fact plainly 
stated is: In every large city an al- 
most hopeless condition exists as far 
as a large part of the Negro race is 
concerned. Thousands of poor men 
and women find lodging in houses lo- 
cated in dark, narrow streets and al- 
leys where filth and vermin are found 
in abundance, and where the condi- 
tions of life are conducive of all the 
diseases catalogued by city physi- 
sians. This class of Negroes is found 
to be in many instances irresponsible, 
lazy, unreliable. They are not look- 
ing for work, and many of them could 
not be induced to work under any 
consideration. What money they get 
their fingers on is expended for light 
sports, amusements of a questionable 





character, and for the cheapest kind 
of food. It is true that some of the 
young men and young women belong- 
ing to this class make a creditable 
showing at the Negro church or at the 
Negro dance, or on the Negro excur- 
sion, but if these were followed to 
their homes, a state of degradation 
would be discovered that would ap- 
pall the most enthusiastic believer in 
the Negro’s progress. We are not 
surprised that Dr. Waring should have 
the criticism of those people of Bal- 
timore who view’ superficially the 
condition of the race. ‘We are sure 
that Dr. Waring referred in his paper 
particularly to this class of Negroes. 
Of course, too, in every large city, we 
have a fine type of intelligent, indus- 
trious, self-respecting and honest Ne- 
groes, who really hold the race to- 
gether, and dignify the problems of 
daily life. We very much fear that 
the vanishing point of the race would 
soon be reached were it not for the 
restraining moral force of this splen- 
did type of Negro manhood and wo- 
manhood. 
* * * * 


Giles B. Jackson of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, has been selected by influential 
white people of Virginia to organize 
and conduct what is to be known as 
the Negro Department of the James- 
town Exposition. We presume that 
Mr. Jackson was selected for this re- 
sponsible work on account of his wide 
acquaintance with influential Negroes 
of his state as well as on account of 
his business ability as a lawyer. But 
it appears that the Negroes through- 
out the country are not taking to Mr. 
Jackson’s scheme as well as he might 
hope. Mcst of them call this Negro 
department of the exposition, a Jim 
Crow Annex and declare that they 
will not attend it or support it in any 
way. When the Atlanta Exposition 
was projected it was proposed on the 
part of the Exposition managers to 
give the Negroes in the United States 
an opportunity to show what they had 
accomplished since their emancipation. 
As we remember the situation at the 
time, the very suggestion was kindly 
received and the movement was en- 
couraged from the very start and the 
result was gratifying to Mr. I. Garland 
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Penn, who 
ager af the Negro Department. We 
remember with a great deal of pleas- 
ure of having attended the Afro-Am- 
erican Press Convention held in At- 
lanta during the exposition and the 
many courtesies extended to the mem- 
bers of the Press Association by the 
exposition authorities. The Negro ex- 
hibit in Atlanta was a source of in- 
spiration to every Negro who attended 
the exposition. Negro editors con- 
tributed long editorials and illustrat- 
ed articles to their papers on the sub- 
ject and, upon the whole, we think the 
Negro Department actually had the 
effect of elevating and dignifying the 


Negro race in every department at 
that time. And again, it will be re- 
membered that Booker T. Washing- 


ton shot out into the limelight on the 
occasion of the opening of the exposi- 
tion on account of a remarkable speech 
delivered by him before an immense 
audience of southern people. Why it 
is that the attitude of the Negro 
throughout the country has changed so 
materially regarding these expositions, 
we cannot tell. Surely the more pro- 
gressive element of the race is not 
ashamed of what it has been able to 
accomplish, considering the opportun- 
ities and the conditions under which it 
has labored, but whatever the cause 
of this change of attitude toward sep- 
arate exhibits, we very much fear that 
Mr. Giles B. Jackson has a row to hoe 
that will tax his mental energies and 
physical strength to the utmost, and 
whether the Negro Department af the 
Jamestown Exposition will be a suc- 
cess, we dare not predict at this mo- 
ment. 


THE FATHER IS NEAR 


By Crarence MILits BuRKHOLDER 


ly E little child in its dreaming one night 
a Was startled by some awful orgre of fright, 
And called for its father, who quickly arose 
And hastened to quiet the Itttle one’s woes. 
‘ Dear child, what’s the matter?” he lovingly said, 
And smooth back the curls from the fair little head; 
‘Don’t cry any more, there is nothing to fear, 
Don’t cry any more, for your papa is here. . 


Ah, well! and how often we cry in the dark, 
Tho, God in His love is so near to us! Hark! 
How His loving words, solacing, floats to the ear, 
Saying ‘‘ Lo! | am with you; ‘tis I, do not fear. ”’ 


God is here in the world as thy Father and mine 
Ever watching and ready with love-words divine. 

And while, erring oft, through the darkness I hear 
In my soul the sweet message 


“Thy Father is near.” | 


was selected as the man- 











Editor’s Note:—Any book noted in 
in this magazine may be ordered di- 


rectly from us if the published price 
is sent by P. O. Money Order, made 
payable to Charles Alexander, 714 
Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass. 


“A little library growing larger 
every year is an honorable part of a 
man’s history. It is a man’s duty to 
have books. A library is not a lux- 
ury, but one of the necessaries of life. 
Books are the windows through which 
the soul looks out. A home without 
books is like a room without’ win- 
dows. No man has a right to bring 
up his children without surrounding 
them with books, if he has the means 


to pay for them.”—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
The Civil War and Reconstruction 


In Alabama. By Walter L. Flem- 

ing, Ph. D. The Macmillan Co., 

New York, 815 pages. Price, $4.00. 

This work deals with society and 
the institutions that went down dur- 
ing the civil war and reconstruction 
in the state of Alabama. Mr. Flem- 
ing discusses in a sane manner the 
social and economic problems, as well 
as the problems of education, religion 
and industry as they affect the partic- 
ular period covered by the volume. 
The author says in his preface that 
one of the points upon which he has 
attempted to lay special stress is the 


| fact of the segregation of the races 


within the state. The black people 
inhabit mainly the central counties 
and the white people the north and 
south counties. He differentiates 
the problems which affect the black 
people in what is known as the black 
belt and the few scattered among the 
white inhabitants of those counties 
dominated by the whites. He devotes 
considerable space to a discussion of 
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the Negro question, especially as it | page of the book, and there is an evi- 


affected the history of Alabama dur- 
ing the war and reconstruction. He 
rightfully claims that the Negro was 
the central figure in all political and 
social matters during that period. 
The book is one of real historical val- 
ue to all thoughtful citizens. 


The Negro Is a Man. A reply to Prof. 
Charles Carroll’s book, The Negro 
is a Beast. By W. S. Armistead. 
Armistead and Vickers, Publishers, 


Tifton, Georgia. 542 pages. Price 
$2.00. 
It will be remembered that a few 


years ago a college professor of An- 
glo-Saxon extraction had the nerve to 
publish a book setting forth the claim 
that the Negro is a beast. It appears 


that this learned professor from the 
manner in which he used Bible quo- 
tations regards that instrument as 


his chief authority for his assertions. 
The book before us is designed to an- 
swer this heresy of Prof. Carroll, and 
it is full enough and sane _ enough 
and logical enough to thoroughly vin- 
dicate history and philosophy regard- 
ing that branch of the human family 
which descended from the ancient 
Ethiopians, whose chief characteris- 
tic is a dark complexion. The author 
of this volume claims that all antedi- 
luvians were of mixed blood, and that 
the Scripture does not condemn the 
amalgamation or intermingling of 
the races. This book illustrated 
in colors and is well worth careful 
study. 


is 


The Color Line. 
min Smith. McClure, 
Co., New York, 261 pages. 
$1.50. 


By Wiliiam Benja- 
Phillips & 
Price 


On the jacket of this book, which 
is designed to keep the cover clean, 
the publishers have this statement: 
“This is the first time that the ques- 
tion of social, political and commer- 
cial equality for the Negro with its 
inevitable sequence of intermarriage, 
has been treated from the scientist’s 
point of view in relation to the con- 
ditions that exist in America.” But 

dogmatism and 
hatred on every 


frankly, we see only 
prejudice 


and race 


dent intent on the part of the author 
to degrade the Negro in the eyes of 
the reader. Surely, there must be 
many kinds of _ scientific minds if 
Professor Smith has one. 


The Negro, the Southerner’s Problem. 
By Thomas Nelson Page, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 316 pag- 


es. Price $1.25 net. 


be some advantage in 
person to discuss or 
to promulgate a principle, and if 
there is any special advantage, that 
person ought to have the full benefit 
of it. Prof. Smith, so the publishers 
inform us, is the first man to discuss 
the Negro question from a purely sci- 
entific standpoint, and we suppose 
that they would make the further 
claim that he has covered the entire 
problem, and that his solution is the 
inevitable one. There is a good deal 
more modesty expressed by Thomas 
Nelson Page in the volume before us. 
He does not claim to give the  prob- 
lem (which he regards as the most 
vital and pressing that confronts the 
American people at the present time) 
the fullest discussion possible, but he 
touches upon various phases of this 
problem in a very positive manner. 
He urges that no man can entirely 
dissociate himself from the - condi- 
tions amid which he grew up or free 
himself from the influences which 
surround him in his youth. The most 
that he can do is to strive earnestly 
for and enlarged mind, and 
try look everything from the 
highest and soundest standpoint he 
ean reach. If he this and tries 
to tell the truth absolutely as he sees 
it, he will possibly have done his part 
Thomas Nel- 


There may 
being the first 


an 
to 


open 
at 


does 


to help others find it. 

son Page has rendered the South a 
very great service in this work. We 
do not agree with him in many of 
his views, but there is evident fair- 
ness of intention in every line that 
he has written, and because he can- 
not dissociate himself from early in- 
fluences, we can see the impossibil- 


ity of his getting at the very core of 
the matters concerning which he 
would inform the general public. 
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The Modern Slavery. By Henry W. 
Nevinson. Harper and_ Brothers, 
New. York. 218 pages. Price $2.00 
net. 


hardly be believed that 
such a condition exists in Africa at 
the present time as is described by 
Mr. Nevinson. This gentleman trav- 
eled through a large part of Africa, 
and exposes in the most vivid man- 
ner the tyrannical slave trade carried 
on by the Portugese. We have been 
devoting considerable space to the 
atrocities of the Congo Free State, 
but now we must turn our attention 
to West Africa, where under the dis- 
guise of charity, the Portugese are 
conducting a system of slavery un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. 
traders who visit the native African 
These Portugese capitalists send out 
chiefs and for a few yards of calico 
or a few bottles of cheap whiskey, or 
other of exchange, secure 
from the chief a number of men and 
women who are taken to the Portu- 
gese plantations, and there in their 
ignorance, they sign a contract which 


It could 


articles 


binds them for five years to render a | 


certain amount of service each day. 
The conditions under which the wom- 
en labor is shocking in the extreme. 
All day, from morning until 


an works, while the child cries 
groans from discomfiture and intense 
pain. Mr. Nevinson utters the truth 


when he says that the enthusiasm for | 


the rights of man to the equalities in 
the sight of God has been limited to 
a very small and diminishing 


in England and America. Men who 


go out into the unexploited territories | 
no | 
scruples, and this is true in that part | 


of the earth to seek wealth have 
through which Mr. Nevin- 
his observations and 
searches. The story is as thrilling 
and as interesting as anything we 
have read during the year. 
The Brothers’ War. By John C. Reed. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 


456 pages. Price $2.00. 


There is a seeming candor and dis- 
passionateness in this  well-printed 
work that’ will lead the reader’ to 
praise it. But the Negro who appre- 


of Africa 
son made 





night, | 
with a baby tied to her back, a wom-! For the first time we see the naked 
and | 


| Aryan society has caged 


| Booker T. Washington 


circle | 


re- | 


| of 


| State 





ciates the true status of his race in 
the United States and considers its 
serious handicaps and embarrass- 
ments is not willing to accept the au- 
thor’s final words without debate. 
Indeed nearly every reference to the 
Negro problem in this book forces 
the interrogation point before t 
Negro’s vision. In truth, the book 
is a cogent plea from a southern 
white man for northern sympathy 
and agreement of view-point, and this 
purpose is not covered by a veil so 
heavy as to entirely shut off the fact 
from the reader’s view. 

While the author appeals for fair- 
and freedom of expression, he 
same time presents most un- 
and certainly unjustly to the 

his side of the _ problem. 
reader’s suspicion 
as he notes the 


ness 
at the 
fairly 
Negro, 
gain, the Negro 

is aroused as soon 
author’s unstinted praise of Thomas 
Dixon, Jr. Indeed the complimen 
tary references to this man prove 
naturally repulsive to the average in- 
telligent Negro because Dixon does 
not tell the truth and seems_ incapa- 
ble of doing so when discussing the 
black man’s problem. He may have 
expressed a genuine feeling when 
commenting on Dr. Du Bois’ book, 
“The Souls of Black Folk,” he says: 


itself to 
which 
him.” But 
what does Dixon have to say about 
the more hopeful view expressed by 
in “Up From 
and “Working With the 
Hands?” The purely academic view 
of Dr. Du Bois is not calculated, we 
grant, to inspire hope in the Negro’s 
breast, but the work of Dr. Washing- 
ton certainly throws a ray of light up- 
on his rugged path, and meets with 
the approval of the progressive man 
the race, and has_' contributed 
largely to his success in his upward 
striving. 

Mr. Reed’s 


beating 
bars in 


Negro 
the 


of a 
against 


soul 
death 


Slavery” 


of a separate 
for the black people of this 
country will not work. The _ south- 
ern whites are unwilling to engage in 
hard labor such as the tilling of the 
soil involves, and they are aware of 
the economic fact that idle land like 
idle hands, cannot increase their rev- 


scheme 
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enue. We wonder if Mr. Reed him- 
self could be induced, on account of, 


the meagre reward offered, to pace 
behind an industrious mule over a 
forty acre cotton field twelve hours 
out of 24 for six working days. We 
know the temper of the southern 
whites, and they have exploited the 
Negro too long and found the opera- 
tion too profitable to contribute either 
moral support or financial aid toward 
the establishment of a separate state 
for these people. The book is a good 
one to read, but a bad one to. be- 
lieve. 
The First Steps in Mental Growth. 
By David R. Major, Ph. D. The 
Company, New York 
Price $1.25, 


Unique, but of great importance is 
this study of child life. The author 
appreciating the fact that certain 
manifestations of infant minds and 
the evolution of thought in child life 
have a fundamental relation to the 
later mental development of the 
grown man, undertook to study the 
rudimentary processes from which 
spring the leading characteristics of 
the developed mind by taking his 
own child as the subject, and the rec- 
ord covers a period from birth to the 
third year of the child’s life. There 
are a number of interesting diagrams 
and half-tone pictures which are cal- 
inforce the author’s argu- 

conclusions. We would 
recommend the book especially to 
those who are interested in kinder- 
garten work. 


Macmillan 
350 pages. 


culated to 
ment and 


Poetry and the Individual. By Hart- 


Ph. D. G. P. 
240 


ley Burr Alexander, 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
pages. Price $1.50. 


In this inspiring volume we find an 
analysis of the imaginative life in 
reference to the creative’ spirit in 
man and nature. The tone of the 
book is highly optimistic. There is 
a radiance of poetic beauty discovered 
on every page. The author shows a 
very clear comprehension of the high- 
er and nobler mission of poetry, and 
suggests in his chapter on Impulse 
and Song: 


“Were I to be asked for a term 
which might most accurately desig- 
naie the psychical matrix of poetry, 
I should suggest mood, for by ‘mood’ 
we mean an attitude of mind which 
is neither purely of the intellect nor 
purely of the emotions, but derives 
something from each of these and 
adds thereto a subtle tone and quality 
growing out of the predispositions of 
the soul. Mood is a kind of insight. It 
is not insight into colorless, intellec- 
tual truth, nor is it a state of personal 
Lias such as is consequent upon emo- 
tion. Rather it is an unfolding of 
what is deep-lying in character, a rev- 
elation of spiritual diatheses and of 
the nature of that which is most na- 
tive and lasting in us. Hence, ex- 
pression of mood, if the expression be 
true, seems to represent an insight in- 
to reality more fundamental and in- 
evitable than any other. It is insight 
into truth through spiritual perspec- 
tive. It is poetic insight. 

“But it must not be conceived that 
the character which finds its revela- 
tion in the mood of poetry is the 
character which makes up superficial 
personality. Expression of the nar- 
rower self is an inadequacy rather 
than a proper achievement of poetry. 
It must necessarily be concerned with 
the abnormal and_ eccentric. True 
poetic insight strives to see beyond 
all the limitations of time and cir- 
cumstance which create the mere 
person, and aims to compass in their 
whatever is fundamental in 
thereby the reality endur- 
ing through individual histories and 
dictating their destinies. When we 
feel that this aim is realized, the ap- 
propriate expression indeed attained, 
we say that the poetry embodies uni- 
versal truth—a truth not to be distin- 
from that which, in contrast 

knowledge of fact, we are 
call the higher, the poetic 


stead 
character, 


guished 
to blank 
wont to 
truth.” 
Right and Wrong Thinking and Their 
Results. By Aaron Martin Crane. 
12mo, Cloth with gold stamping. 
Gilt top, 368 pages. Price $1.50. 
Mr. Crane has made a very striking 
presentation of the teachings of Je- 
sus, applying them with great clear- 
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ness to the scientific development 
and thought of the age. He is among 
the leaders in advanced thought, al- 
ways standing for independence and 
freedom in research. He has lectured 
before learned professors who have 
found his logic unassailable, and the 
practical application of the principles 
he taught of immense advantage; and 
the same truths presented to those of 
narrower vision have been stepping- 
stones to a happier, better life. 
Some of the propositions which are 
discussed and advocated in this book 
are as follows: Mind is foremost in 
rank among the essentials of man’s 
constitution. Mind action, which is 
thinking, is first in the order of oc- 
currence throughout all of man’s ac- 
tiveness. All thinking may be divided 
into two distinct classes, the harmoni- 
ous and the discordant. As  conse- 
quence follows cause, so all thinking 
is followed by bodily action of some 
kind. The bodily action is always of 
the same character as the thinking 
which caused it. Exclusion of dis- 
cordant and immoral thinking would 
prevent the occurrence of 
and immoral actions, and 
of harmonious and moral’ thinking 
would result in harmonious and moral 
action. This the creation of cor- 
rect moral character and conduct. 


is 


Political Science. By 
Stephen Leacock, 8B. A., Ph. D. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 417 pages. Price $2.00. 


Eiements of 


This 


books 


important 
the 


is one of the most 
the It 
principles and operations of the vari- 


of year. discusses 
from a 

The 
parts: 


ous systems of government 


broad and _ liberal standpoint. 
three 
of the State. 


of the 


divided into 
The 
The 


Part 


work is 
Part I. 
Part II. 


ernment. 


Nature 
Structure Gov- 
Ill. The 


A comparative 


Province of 


Government. view is 


given of national governments. Com- 


prehensive treatises are also given of 


local legislative and executive struc- 


tures, as well as the management of 
public institutions. 





discordant | 
cultivation | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Fundamentals and Their Con- 

trasts. By James M. Buckley, D. D. 
& Maine, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Price $1.50. 


If Robert G. Ingersoll were living 
he would have occasion to write an- 
other lecture. The views of Dr. 
Buckley are just the opposite to those 
entertained by the great agnostic. 
This series of lectures were delivered 
at Emory college, Oxford, Georgia, in 
March, 1905. The purpose of the 
lectureship “is to promote the intel- 
lectual comprehension and accep- 
tance of the Christian religion.” Dr. 
Buckley appreciated that to fulfill 
this purpose the lecturer “must dis- 
cern the special need of the age and 
attempt to meet it.” Recognizing 
that both faith and doubt are preva- 
lent now as they always have been, 
but without determining which pre- 
ponderates, he regards “the present 
time as peculiar in that the funda- 
mentals of religion have been openly 
questioned, or attenuated to nothing, 
in quarters where, until recently, 
they had not been so treated.” The 
purpose of his lectures is to present 
these fundamentals with their con- 
trasts. “This task is undertaken in 
the belief that if the fundamentals 
can be stated with absolute clearness, 
and the alternatives sharply defined, 
the foundations of religion in general, 
and of Christianity in particular, will 
be recognized and accepted by all ex- 
cept “a few minds of a peculiar struc- 
ture. 


Eaton 
212 pages. 


The New Foolish Book. Foolish Eti- 
quette. By O. B. Hayve. Iilustra- 
tions by Wallace Goldsmith. Bos- 
ton and London. John W. Luce & 
Co. 


We suppose that as a_ reasonable 
number of fleas are necessary to the 
good healthy condition of a dog, so 
a certain amount of foolishness is 
good for man. This is a remarkable 
book from the standpoint of style and 
typography. A very. attractive vol- 
ume, full of rare humor of a light, 
breezy variety that will add much to 
the joy of the summer days. It will 
appeal especially to the traveler, for 
it can be taken in small doses. In 
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fact, it is more effective when so 
used, but there is no chance that any 
one who takes one dose will fail to 
take it all. Considering the compos- 
ite nature of the author—he is made 
from no less than fifteen well-known 


is somewhat  remark- | 


humorists—it 
able that it all runs so smoothly and 


that the style has a distinct unity, no 
matter what the topic under consid- 
eration. These topics are many. 
The reader is told how to behave un- 
der all possible circumstances, from 
up in a balloon to the bottom of the 
sea, and from the North to the South 
Pole. 





THE RUINS IN RHODESIA 





BY EDWARD 


_ There was a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society recently, which 
judged only from the report in the 
Geographical Journal, the official pub- 
lication of the famous society, in some 
degree resembled the meeting of sci- 
entists on Table Mountain, immortal- 
ized by Bret Harte, during which a 
piece of old red sandstone struck one 
of the savants, the poet says, in the 
abdomen, “and the subsequent pro- 
ceedings interested him no more.” 
The question, and it appezrs to be 2 
burning one, was as to the antiquity 
of certain prehistoric ruins in Masho- 
naland, and to what race the belong. 
Bound up with this problem that 
vital question for the African group 
of human races, Have they any past, 
or are they practically as destitute 
of history, institutions, monuments, 
and other evidences of continuity and 
racial consciousness as the beasts that 
perish and leave no sign? 

The in Rhodesia, collectively 
known or Great Zim- 
babwe, have been before the Euro- 
pean public now for about a genera- 
tion, but up to the present time re- 
markably little progress has been made 
in accounting for them. They have 
been attributed to the Queen of Sheba, 
to Solomon, to the Phoenicians, to the 
Romans, to Arabs and other Orien- 
tals, to Portuguese and other Euro- 
pean explorers and colonizers —to 
anybody you please, indeed, except to 
the native blacks of the country. As 


is 


ruins 


as Zimbabwe, 


| 
the 


H CLEMENT 


British Association was to hold 
its annual meeting for 1905 in South 
Africa, it was considered especially 
desirable to make an effort to end 
this uncertainty, and prepare the way 
at least for a scientific examination 
and solution of the whole’ general 
problem. Accordingly Mr. David Ran- 
dall McIver, M. A. D., Sc., F. R. G. 
S., was commissioned to precede the 
Association by some months, and have 
his report ready for them. 

improved means of 
interior of Af- 
cover a great 


the 
in the 


Owing to 
communication 
rica, he was able to 
extent of country and “to obtain ob- 
servations which have led (him) to 
very definite conclusions,” he says. 
These very definite conclusions award 
the extinct cities with their acropolis- 
es, their stone walls and buildings, 
their cement platforms and floors, 
showing planning and constructive 
skill of no mean order, their mines 
and ruins of other industries imply- 
ing the presence of social order under 
a strong and intelligent rule of some 
kind, with a mining force alone of at 
least ten thousand souls— all the co- 
ordinated social order and achieve- 
ment in evidence is assigned by this 
scientist to the black natives, and to 
no one else. 

This award, however, appears to 
have been questioned. Other author- 
ities present, some of them explorers 

Zimbabwe, oth- 
on the subject, 


who had visited Great 


ers merely writers 
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but most of them with a different 
theory each, variously assigned the 
ruins to Arabic or Persian or other 
races of the Near East. Naturally 
enough, each was loth to surrender 
his pet working hypothesis. But the 
end of the debate left Mr. McIver ap- 
parently undisturbed in the possession 
of the field, and evidently the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the meeting was 
with him. The consensus of the sa- 
vants was that his systematic excava- 
tions on sound archaeological lines 
had proved what he set forth as es- 
tablished by his diggings in the for- 
gotten Kaffir mining metropolis of 
centuries ago. He holds that in the 
days of the Roman Empire the Mo- 
zambique coast and the Zambesi were 
beyond the ken of the geographer. As 
to the origin of the ruins in Rhodesia 
he speaks very positively, he says, be- 
cause he considers their antiquity and 
origin settled by his spade and field 
work. The “elliptical temple” of Zim- 
babwe he pronounces a most interest 
ing building, the finest example of its 
kind; but it of 
masonry together, is 


massive as is, built 
there 
nothing to interfere with the theory 


that 


well put 


it was not simply a royal kraa!. 


Like other ruins in Rhodesia, the “el- 
liptical temple” was built by Kaffirs, 
and its date is decided by the frag- 
ments of china ware and mediaeval 
Arabic glass and Persian  faience 
found amid the debris. 

To sum up, the cities were built all 
at one period, within a century or 
so, mediaeval and post-mediaeval, not 
before 1400, A. D., and by the people 
whose implements and weapons are 
found there, that is to say, “by a 
Negro or Negroid race closely akin to 
the present dwellers in the country.” 
The Queen of Sheba is bowed off the 
scene, the melodramatic romance of 
the unearthing of a hitherto unknown 
race and civilization is dissipated. But 
the Kaffirs have gained an historical 
vista of their own, a past which has 
yet to be interpreted; in effect, the 
Hottentot a grand- 
Ancestry is not the monopoly 
of the Caucasian, after all. There is 
a past to African semi-civilization, 
and one during which it could mine 
and smelt gold, build cities and pre- 
institutions 
this without 


may now boast 


father. 


for centuries, 


the tutelage of 


serve its 
all 


white man. 


and 
the 
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THE AFRO-AMERICAN COUNCIL 





BY CHARLES ALEXANDER 


for simple 
which is 
citizen 
the 


demands 
liberty 


The righteous 
justice and personal 
made in behalf of the Negro 
by the Afro-American Council, 
most important and powerful political 
organization ever started in this coun 
try by. black people the brilliant phil- 
ippics, weighted with logic and com- 
mon-sense, hurled against the wrong- 
doing of southern white people against 
their black neighbors; the eloquent 
and scholarly pretests of the 
equipped men and women against Jim 
Crowism and disfranchisement—all of 
these will soon be heard and heeded in 
the United States if their great move- 


best- 


— 


L. G. JORDAN, D.D.. 
of Afro- 


REV. 
Corresponding Secretary 


American Council 


continues to increase in useful- 
and popularity in the next few 
years at the rate it has during the past 
year under the able management of 
Dr. L. G. Jordan, the indefatigable cor- 
responding secretary of Louisville, 
Kentucky. There is a certain restless- 
ness manifesting itself amcng the Ne- 
groes throughout the country which 
justifies the existence of such an or- 
ganization. For here are the chief ob- 
jects of the Afro-American Council: 


1. To investigate and make an im- 


ment 


hess 


partial report of all lynchings and oth-'liction of duty 


er outrages perpetrated upon American 
citizens, 

2. To assist in testing the constitu- 
tionality of laws which are made for 
the express purpose of oppressing the 
Afro-Americans. 

3. To promote the work of securing 
legislation which, in the individual! 
shall secure to all citizens the 
rights guaranteed them by the 13th, 
l4th and 15th Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

4. To aid in the work of prison re- 
form. 

5 To re 
ticn from 


states 


migra- 
of 
re- 


‘ommend a 
terror-ridden 
our land where’ law is 
spected and maintained. 

6. To encaarage both industrial and 
higher education. 

i. «20 
among our people. 

8. To educate sentiment on all lines 
that specially affect our race. 
9% To inaugurate § and 
plans for the moral elevation 

Negro race. 

10. To urge the appropriation for 
school funds by the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide education for citizens 
who denied privileges by 
discriminating state laws. 


healthy 
sections 


to states 


promote business enterprises 


promote 
of the 


are school 

These objects ought to appeal to the 
yatriotism of every loyal Negro, 
pecially to heads of families and par- 
ticularly to ambitious and aspiring 
youths who are being educated by 
the thousands annually, and whcse 
color is a bar to their preferment in 
lucrative public and private employ- 
ment. 

For nearly ten years the Afro-Amer- 
ican Council has been engaged in a 
vigorous campaign to protect the rights 
which yet remain to our people and to 
regain those stolen by unjust legis- 
lation. Whatever charges may have 
existed against the Council for dere- 
in the past, whether 


es- 
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real or imaginary, at its meeting held 
in Detroit, 1905, the Council purged 
itself and took very high grounds, de- 
claring itself non-partisan in politics, 
non-sectarian in religion, and ready to 
battle solely in the interest of the Ne- 
gro race. 

The courageous Bishop Alexander 
Walters, was made president, Hon, J. 
Douglas Wetmore, the fighting lawyer 
of Florida, was given charge of its 


HON. J. C. NAPIER, 


Attorney at Law, Nashville, Tenn. 


Cashier of One Cent Savings Bank, 
Depository of the Afro-American 
Council ** Defense Fund”’. 
legal department and Rev. L. Garnett 
Jordan, the indefatigable hustling 
“parson,” of Louisville, Kentucky, 
was made its corresponding secretary. 
With the aid of other leaders of the 
organization several important meet- 
ings have been held during the year. 
Prof. H. T. Kealing, Mr. Wetmore 
and the corresponding secretary have 
organized a number of local councils 
and secured the co-operation of a chain 
of literary and cther societies whose 
aim is the betterment of the race. 
From the council’s headquarters, 726 
W. Walnut street, Louisville, Ky., they 
have sent forth 30,000 tracts and pam- 
phlets and 8000 letters to leaders of 
the race in all parts of the country. 
Bishop G. W. Clinton, the general or- 


ganizer and Mr. George T. King, assist- 
ant, have been actively engaged in 
pushing local organizations. Under the 
leadership of their legal advisor, plans 
have been laid for a vigorous attack 
on the disfranchisement acts of the 
southland and the Jim Crow system in 
two states. The corresponding secre- 
tary has issued 10,000 copies of the 
“Negro and the Law,” a chapter from 
Dr. Sinclair’s book, a copy of which 
has been mailed to every Republican 
member of the present congress, ac- 
compannied by the following letter: 
Honored Sir: 

Prejudice is certainly like a spider, 
making everywhere its home. All it 
requires is room. It has that room 
in so many hearts and now it is seek- 
ing a larger room in our own national 
law chamber. 

In addressing your honorable body, 
a few days ago, Senator Bacon said: 
“We are prejudiced to the Negro and 
we want you to know it.” 

Kindly read the enclosed booklet 
and you will not wonder that quite 
seven million of your countrymen are 
subject to the treatment herein de- 
scribed. If such prejudice obtained 


Nashville, ‘Tenn., Depository of the 
the Afro- 
American Council 


‘+ Defense Fund” of 


or any other naticnality of our common 
against the Italian, the Pole, the Irish, 
country, what senator would risk his 
future public career by telling it on 
the floor of the highest law making 
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body in our country? Not one. Verily, 
the party he represented would be held 
responsible for his conduct. 

We are at the mercy of these traduc- 
ers, and now will those with whom we 
have fought in times of war and stood 
by in times of peace, suffer us to be 
slaughtered? What have we done to 
merit the afflictions heaped upon us? 

We implore ycu as one representing 
the party of Sumner, of Lincoln, of 
Grant, and a long list of champions of 
human liberty and manhood rights, 
to take up our cause. To be a friend 
of, and to speak for a_ deserving, 
friendless pecaple, seems to me, the 
highest duty and privilege of good 
men. It is within your power to help 
us. When a question involving the 
rights of our people comes up, will you 
open your mouth and speak fcr the 


DR. R. H. BOYD, D.D., LL.D., 
Nashville, Tenn., Manager National 
Publishing House. 
Bank. 


Baptist 
President One Cent Savings 
absent? We have no man of color in 
either house to plead our cause. But 
surely men who love the right will not 
sacrifice their convictions because of 
the color of the skin of the man whose 
rights are abridged or denied. 

With God’s help and your co-opera- 
tion we can get some men in the 
next lower house who will contend for 
justice for all citizens. To this end 
we shall labor and pray. 


Again begging your sympathy, I am, 
dear sir, 
Yours, with great respect, 
L. G. JORDAN. 
To those letters Dr. Jordan reports 
he has received a number of replies 
containing sentiments like the follow- 
ing: 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


House of U. S. A., 
1906. 


AND 


Representatives, 
June 5, 

G. Jordan, 

Secretary Afro-American 
726 W. Walnut St., 
Louisville, Ky.: 

Dear Sir—Yours of June Ist together 
with pamphlet, duly received. I have 
made but a hasty examination of the 
pamphlet but found therein enough to 
induce me to continue hereafter as in 
the past, a friend of the Negro race. 
If you have any concrete piece of legis- 
lation which you believe would be of 
interest to your race I should be 

pleased to hear from you again. 
Yours very truly, 


Council, 


UNITED STATES SENATE. 
and Mining. 
June 1, 1906. 


Committee on Mines 


Mr. L. G. Jordan, 

National Afro-American 

Walnut St., 
Louisville, Ky.: 

My Dear Sir—Acknowledging receipt 
of your esteemed favor of May 29th, 
the contents of which have been noted 
with interest, you may be assured of 
a disposition on my part render 
assistance I properly can in 
accordance with your wishes. 

Trusting you will be free to write 
me whenever you feel there is occasion 
extend best wishes and 
regards, and remain, 

Very truly yours, 


} 
Cor. Sec. 
Council, 726 W. 


to 
whatever 


to do so, I 


ecrdial 


UNITED STATES SENATE. 


Washington, D. C., June 1, 1906. 
G. Jordan, Esq., 
726 W. Walnut St., 

Louisville, Ky.: 
Dear Sir—I am directed by Senator 
to acknowledge the receipt of 
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your favor of the 29th ult., relating to| people, has been received. Replying, 
the treatment of the Negro, and to | peg to say that I have always been 
say the matter will have his atten- 
tion. 


very friendly to the colored people. I 

Yours very truly, have quite a few in my district and 
Ss ae they are generally my friends. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, I am glad to inform you that the 

U. S. conference committee of the house 

Washington, D. C., June 5, 1906. 


Mr. L. G. Jordan, Secretary, ? ; . ; 
726 W. Walnut St. rate bill the “Jim Crow” provision. 


was able ta have stricken out of the 
Louisville, Ky.: This, of course, will be very pleasing 


THE 
Const! TUTION 


ie oF THE 
AC yniTED STATES 
> c 


anit Ye ran \ 


Han 


THE NESRO AND THE LAW. 


Dear Sir—Your recent favor calling; to you and your people. You can rely 
my attention to the prejudice that pre- upon me defending your people when- 
vails in certain sections of our country ever they are in the right. 
against the Negro and requesting me 
to be a friend to your race and to 
speak for you in the House since you 
have no representative there of your ———— ————_, 


With best wishes, I remain, 
Yours truly, 
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COMMITTEE ON 
MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 

TIVES, U. S. 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1906. 

G. Jordan, Cor. Sec’y, 

The National Afro-American Council, 
Louisville, Ky.: 


L. 


A cartoon showing how the ignoran 


Dear Sir—Your letter and pamphlet 
came duly to hand. I! 
same I 


and act try to protect your rights. 


the 


vote 


have read 


with interest. shall by 


Your race has made great 


of 


progress 


' ee 
since the act emancipation. No 


man the 


could have foretold circum- 


THE MERCHANT 


stances that made that 
possible. 

I recognize as all thinking men must 
that many, 


great boon 


in many and 


your fellowmen are suffering injustice. 


Ways you 


Some remedy ought to be provided. Let 


us hope no such severe affliction as se- 


t Negro is treated by the Southern 
white man in periods of political upheaval. 


cured your emancipaticn may be neces- 
sary. 

“God reigns” and His wisdom may 
yet touch the hearts of the human 
race and lead the nation in the path of 
righteousness, justice and humanity. 

My counsel would patience and 
faith in the living God, when human 
ingenuity and wisdom have failed to 


be 
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accomplish the desired result. I re- 
main, 
Very respectfully, 





The leaders of the Council are great 
believers in divine help and are plan- 
ning to set apart a Sunday 
in the near future, as a_e spec- 
ial prayer day for the entire race. The 





who help themselves and their corre- 
sponding secretary has made a hobby 
of the idea that surely a million out 
|of the 10,000,000 African. Americans in 
this country, feel their humiliation, un- 
der existing laws keen enough to con- 
tribute one dollar to a “defense fund.” 

At the recent session of the New 
England Baptist Convention held in 
Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Jordan made 


Effective cartoon showing the operation of the cruel system of the South 


proclamation is now being prepared 
and will be passed around to the heads 
of the great organizations among our 
people—-like the Odd Fellows, True Re- 
formers, United Brothers of Friend- 
ship, Gallilean Fishermen, ete. They be- 
lieve firmly in the aid of an Omnipo- 


tent God and believe He helps those 


the principal speech and among other 
things said: “Making faces will not 
bring the relief we need;  resoluting 
will not bring it; talking about past 
failures will not help; like a man suf- 
fering with the toothache, no matter 
how much he abuses the dentist and 
his instruments, if the toothache con- 
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P ‘ ! 
tinues he must go and see him and so 


with our racial failures. Proscriptions 
of every kind continue to grow upon 
us, we must work to meet them or be 
engulfed by American prejudice. Let 
us unite with some organization in the 
raising of a million dollars for a de- 
fense fund. This can be done.” The 
suggestion was inserted in the report 
of the committee on “state and coun- 
try” as adopted by that convention. 

The Afro-American Council has al- 
ready started this fund and _ has in 
hand some moneys. The One-Cent Sav- 
ings Bank of Nashville, Tennessee, 
Richard H. Boyd, president; J. C. Na- 
pier, cashier, has been made the re- 
pository of this fund. It is hoped to 
report to the next national meeting of 
the Council at least $10,000 in hand for 
this fund. 

In an appeal being sent out fcr con- 
tributions to the fund, we clip the fol- 
lowing: “Does the Negro know the 
value of the ballot? Does he appre- 
ciate the. fact that he is a freeman, 
bought with the priceless blood of 
thousands of white and black men, 
who bared their breasts to bullets? 
Will the Negro ever rise in defense 
of his manhood rights or will he sim- 
ply sit “whining” and see himself 
stripped of the last vestige, the high- 
est boon to American citizenship and 
himself beaten and riddled with bul- 
lets? These are questions that will 
naturally suggest themselves to those 
who are watching the behavior of the 
American Negro under the humiliating 
and unjust treatment that is being 
handed out to him in such “large 
hunks” from the Supreme Court down. 

The Afro-American Council is send- 
ing this letter to you with the hope 
that you will think upon these things 
and act with us along the lines indicat- 
ed. For ten years the Council has 
steadily fought the disfranchising and 
“Jim Crow” laws, so humiliating to 
self-respecting men and women. Dis- 
cretion has suggested that much of 
our battling be done quietly or hand 
to hand, but the fight has gone on. 
The results may not be very gratify- 
ing, but we have kept at it. 

An effort will be made by the Coun- 
cil in some wise way to rally the Afro- 
American vcters in every congression- 
al district of this country at the No-| 





vember elections. They are deter- 
mined by the help of God, by the united 
energies of the race and the co-opera- 
tion of their white friends to have one 
or more men in the next congress who 
will fight the battles cf all the peo- 
ple. 

Special efforts have been made to 
have such men as Judge Emory Spears 
of Georgia, Bishop Galloway of Mis- 
sissippi and Mr. Melholland of New 
York, present at their 10th annua: ses- 
sion which is to be in September. 

Any person wishing printed matter 
which will give full information on 
the work of the Afro-American coun- 
cil may obtain it free of charge by 
writing to the corresponding secretary, 
L. G. Jordan, 726 W. Walnut Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Sketch of Mr. Jordan. 

Rev. Lewis Garnett Jordan, D. D., 
is one of the best known men in the 
country today, being one of the fore- 
most leaders among Negro Baptists, 
who are numbered by the million. Dr. 
Jordan is a gentleman of pleasing ad- 
dress, very approachable, and his varied 
successes have not tarnished his char- 
acteristic affability. While he is stern 
and positive in the defense of the prin- 
ciples he knows to be right, the “stern- 
er stuff” of which he is made, makes 
him a fearless champion of any cause 
he may espouse. 

As pastor, lecturer, editor, “author 
and foreign mission secretary, he has 
been pre-eminently successful, showing 
the many and developed elements of 
his nature. Dr. Jordan was born near 
Meridian, Miss., June 2d, 1854, and 
was ordained to the ministry Nov. 5, 
1875, at Cottamwood in East Carroll 
Parish, La. In 1879, he entered Rog- 
er Williams University, Nashville, 
Tenn. He has held large and appre- 
ciative pastorates, in Yazoo City, Miss., 
San Antonio, Anderson, Hearne and 
Waco, Texas, and Philadelphia, Pa.; 
resigning each of these, over the pro- 
tests of a large majority of the mem- 
bership. During his pastorate in Waco, 
Texas, he founded and edited the Bap- 
tist Pilot, which under another name 
is still edited in Houston, Texas. Dur- 
ing this same period he became noted 
as a temperance lecturer, and in 1888 
was delegated to the National Prohi- 
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Indianapolis, Ind., and in 1894, he was 
nominated by the Prohibitions of the 
Keystone state, as congressman at 
large. He was elected corresponding 
secretary of the National Baptist Con- 
vention, held Feb. 13, 1896, and has 
held the office continuously ever since, 
which demonstrates their appreciation 
of his tireless efforts for the cause of 
foreign missions 

Systematic organization, untiring 
zeal, and assiduity in the discharge of 
all his duties, have been distinguish- 
ing features of his movements, and 
the wonderful accomplishments in the 
the fields of labor assigned him prove 
his ability better than words. 

In 1904 Dr. Jordan returned from 
an extended trip to Africa where h 
was sent in the interests of Negro Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Work, and the 
year previous from the West _ Indies 
and South America Thus he returns 
better equipped with information 
gained from actual observation, and 
much can be hoped for by the Negro 
Baptists from the fertile brain, and 
willing effort of Dr. Jordan. 

In July, 1905, his touching appeal for 
Africa before the World Baptist Con- 
gress in London, England, will live 
long in the hearts of the good pecple 
from every corner of the world, who 
heard him 

September, 1905, he was elected cor- 
responding secretary of the AfroAm- 
erican Council. At his election he 
said: “I will stir the country against 
cur wrongs before we meet again. 
How well he has kept his word, we 
have only to read the report in this 
issue of the magazine. 

Such noble characters as he, are all 
too few among us, and may he live 
long to do much good in the time allot- 
ted him by the Master. 


bition Convention which convened in 


CAN YOU AFFORD IT? 


(Chicago Record-Herald.) 


You can’t afford to look as if your hopes 
had oozed away, 
Though failure face you everywhere you 
turn; 
You can’t afford to let the world discov- 
er your dismay, 
Though others claim the profits that 
you earn, 
You can’t afford to go about with dismal 
mutterings, 
Or mourn the wrongs you suffer and the 
woful state of things; 
You can’t afford to show your wounds o1 
try to salve the stings 
By tearfully complaining that they 
burn. 


The world has little sympathy for hin 
who shuffles past, 

Proclaiming by his look that he is 
failed; 

he world has small regard for him whos 
face 1S overcast, 

And Fortune hates to hear herself as 

sailed 

‘he world is always ready to believe in 
him Wwhose all 

Is that of one whom victory makes proot 
against despair; 

The world is ever eager to be helpful if 
we dare 

To seem undaunted where we might 


ave quailed 


You can't afford to sacrifice the wai 
ful world’s regard, 
No matter how your wounded heart 
may ache; 
You can’t afford to wail because the 
blows fall thick and hard, 
The fates will not be kind for pity’s 
sake 
You can't afford to look the part of one 
whose hope has fled, 
You can't afford to show the wounds 
upon your bleeding head; 
rhe world looks on the somber man as 
one whose soul is dead, 
And cheers men for the hopeful fights 
they make 
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KINDERGARTEN WORK IN THE SOUTH 





BY MRS. A. 


H. HUNTON 


! 

To those who believe that every-| But more than all his race, he saw 
thing that contributes to the culture life face to face, 
of right thought contributes also to And heard the still, small voice 
the culture of right character, the above the thunder.” 
kindergarten must hold a deep and Reforms work slowly, we are told. 
active interest, since it is the most| Almost three score years and ten 
beautiful system of education extant| have passed since Froebel studied 
for the training of those tender little | out his theory and even now the 


human plants we call children in all 
of their relations to nature, man and 
God. 





THAYER HOME 


Kindergarten, Clark University. 


When Friedrich Froebel, as a disci- 
ple of the great educational reformer, 
Pestalozzi, studied his master’s prin- 
ciples and evolved therefrom a 
scheme of education especially adapt- 
able to very young children, he really 
made a discovery. He discovered the 
hidden powers and inner life of the 
child and gave to the world the miss- 
ing link between the mother’s arm and 
the schoolroom. In thus doing, he 
made himself the master of Pesta- 
lozzi, and became one of the world’s 
great benefactors. It might be 
of him as of another: 


said 


“This man was not great by gold or 
royal state, 
sharp sword or knowledge 


earth’s wonder, 


of 


By 





kindergarten has not been universally 
accepted as a part of our public-school 
system. Almost 20 years ago United 


| 





AMONG THE FLOWERS 
Hampton Institute. 


States Commissioner of Education Dr. 
William Harris said: 


“The kindergarten is the great rem- 


edy of the century for the formalism 
of the primary school, and it had 
been badly needed before it came to 
the rescue.” 

The dissemination of the kindergar- 
ten idea seems to have been distinc- 
tively woman’s work from the very 
first of its inception in America. Ev- 


erywhere it has been through her ef- 
forts that its value has been recog- 
nized in the shaping of ideals of hon- 
or and morality, justice and generosi- 
ty, politeness and truthfulness. 

At the South, where movements for 
reform work more slowly than at the 
North, the kindergarten, except in a 
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very few instances, has not been | 
made a part of the public school sys- 
tem for any class of children. The 
work still goes on in the hands of or- | 
ganizations, composed chiefly of wom- | 
en who have come to realize that it 
is a nobler education that begins with 
handfuls of flowers in sweet meadows; 
a loving peep into a bird’s nest, than | 
that which begins with the alphabet. 
They have learned that the kindergar- 
ten is not a mere device to relieve | 
tired mothers, but that through it, the 
child enters the schoolroom with pow- 





A Group of Children in the Kinder- 
garten of the Ogelthorpe School 
Atlanta University 
Oct., 1905 


ers of observation already quickened; 
ideas clear and ability to express 
them; with preparation that makes 
him advance more rapidly in writing, 
spelling, reading and numbers; and, 
last but not least, with a fit regard 
for the rights of others. 

When we consider the fact that 
the average parent has not yet been 
able to appreciate the value to the 
child of the three hours spent daily 
in this work, the progress made in the 
last few years gains in importance. 
It has been one of the problems in 
the establishment of kindergartens 
among the less favored classes’ to 
have the parent realize its necessity 
to the child. But it is hardly strange | 
that they should look askance at any | 
education that has not its beginning 
in the A B C, for the memory of the 
wonderful blue-back ‘speller’? remains 


| 


sacred in the hearts of many fathers 
and mothers to whom it seemed an 
“open sesame” to all knowledge. 

But despite the lack of money, ap- 
preciation, and any other difficulties, 
kindergarten work has slowly but 
surely taken deep root, and already 
there is fruitage for the planting. 

In many of our institutions of learn- 
ing well-equipped kindergartens are 
maintained under highly trained teach- 
ers. These, of course, are supported 


| by the university or college with which 


they are connected. 





Kindergarten of the Ogelthorpe 
School, May, 1905 


At the Hampton Institute, in what 
is known as the Whittier Practice 
School, is located one of the finest 
kindergartens of the South. Here 
the children are given every advantage 
that a well-regulated kindergarten af- 
fords. At Atlanta University, in the 
beautiful Oglethorpe Practice School, 
is to be found another of these ideal 
kindergartens, under the direction of 
Miss Gertrude Ware. Another is to 
be found at Clark University under 
the management of Thayer Home. 
There are still others of these model 
kindergartens in connection with the 


| State Normal School at Montgomery, 


at Miss Thorne’s school at Calhoun, 
and at the Tuskegee Institute. Also 
at Montgomery in connection with the 
beautiful Industrial Home under the 
supervision of that angel of mission- 
aries, Miss Alice White, may be seen 
every day one of the most convincing 
proofs of the value of kindergarten 
work. The spirit engendered and 
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imbibed under her benign influence 
were worth whole years of _ school 
room work. Other institutions for the 
education of colored youths at the 
South maintain like kindergartens. 
But there is one fact in connection 
with these kindergartens attached to 
our institutions of learning that must 
be taken into consideration. Nearly 
all of them are situated so as to 
reach only the children of the more in- 
telligent parents of the race. This 
is not altogether unfortunate, for these 
children have need of the kindergar- 





A Group of Children in Free Kinder- 
garten No. 1., East Cain Street. 


ten, also, and, then, too, it has urged 
upon us strongly the necessity of 
kindergartens so located as to reach 
in meeting this 
our have 


the masses. It is 
special that 
united their earnest efforts, for they 
know the value of this phase of edu- 
the 


need women 


redeeming force in 


cation as a 


world—and that in childhood alone 
lay our hopes for the future. 

Perhaps Louisville antedates all of 
the other Southern cities in the ef- 
forts put forth to bring the masses of 
our children into the kindergarten. 
A training school was early estab- 
lished there for colored young women 
by the white Kindergarten Associa- 
tion of that city, and for several years 
there has been in operation a splen- 
did system of kindergartens situated 
so as to meet the needs of the colored 
children of the various sections of 
that city. The writer can never for- 
get the benefit personally derived 
from visiting these particular kinder- 
gartens. Not only has Louisville fur- 
nished trained young women for its 
own kindergartens, but they have gone 
into other cities to enter into this 
blessed work. 

Another city that has done well in 
the development of its kindergartens 
is New Orleans. There the Phyllis 
Wheatley club, under the wise lead- 
ership of that magnificent club wo- 
man, Mrs. Sylvania Williams, has 
wrought well in the establishment of 
kindergartens for its youth. Not only 
is this true, but every summer one of 
its brightest and best young women 
goes to the highlands of Virginia to 
conduct a summer kindergarten. The 
noble-hearted women of Charleston 
have successfully maintained what is 
known as the Alice Carey Kindergar- 
ten for five years or more. Birming- 
ham, Macon, Richmond and Augusta 
have successful kindergartens with 
trained teachers. In fact, most of our 
cities have schools where the kinder- 
garten idea predominates, whether 
they be under well trained kindergart- 
ners or not. 

The work in Atlanta is deserving of 
more than passing note because of 
its rapid development. In addition to 
the kindergartens of Clark and Atlan- 
ta Universities, there is in operation 
two others in sections of the city 
where the very lowly and ignorant 
are to be found. Settlement work is 


being carried on in this connection, 
and the uplift to these sections has 
already been wonderful. Already 


plans have been made for the opera- 
tion of another session of two other 
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kindergartens in sections of the city | 


quite as needy as those already oc- 
cupied. This wonderful work has 
been under the direction of the Gate 
City Kindergarten Association, an or- 
ganization of our women under the 
the leadership of Mrs. John Hope and 
Miss Gertrude Ware. 

When we consider the fact that to 
maintain a kindergarten at all re- 
quires a deal of money, we must 
know that to maintain several well- 
equipped kindergartens requires a 
great deal of money. Understanding 
that fact, we may be able to realize 
that it must mean much personal 
sacrifice, even though it be a sweet 
and willing sacrifice, for our women 
to give themselves to the development 
of this work. Everywhere our women 
are working to establish and main- 
tain for our youth those institutions 
which make for character and intel- 
lect and which are supported for 
white youth by local and State gov- 


ernments, 





The kindergarten is peculiarly fit- 
ted to the needs of the Negro child— 

1. Because home life for the masses 
is but in its formative period. 

2. Because when the parent is la- 
boring the tot is left to grow and 
develop alone—for the most part un- 
der vitiating influences. 

3. Because the kindergarten takes 
away the need of reformatories and 
prisons. 

4. Because the sweet faith truthful- 
ness of childhood is protected and 
strengthened and the physical, men- 
tal and spiritual forces given the 
right trend. 

5. Because in benefitting the child, 
the parent is also benefitted. 

It is a source of regret that more 
philanthropy does not find its way to 
the kindergarten. In our large cities 
we need refuge for our young as we 
need nothing else. Let those who will 
study its beneficent effects, and there 
will not linger a shadow of a doubt 
as to its possibilities in the develop- 
|ment of child nature. 





BLESS ME ALSO. 


By Hattie 


Dusenbury. 


Bless me also, O my Father, 
In the morning of my youth, 
E’er the evil days come near me, 
Teach me of thy precious truth. 


All the future lies 


before me 


Like a strange and unknown land; 
I know not what awaits me, 


Bless me also, O 
In the noontime 
Grant me strength 
Arm me for the 


my Father, 

of my life, 

for all life’s duties, 
coming strife. 


For I know that thou art mighty, 
Only in thy strength I’m strong. 
Shiélded by thy great salvation 
I can battle against wrong. 


Bless me also, O 


my Father, 


In the twilight of my life, 
When I’m weary of earth’s trials, 


And its sorrows, 


eares and strife; 


When my soul, with conflicts weary, 
Longs to leave this house of clay 

And return to God, who gave it, 
He who leads me al] the way. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
GRAFTON, VERMONT 
A SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY 


Read at the annual roll-call, January, 1906 
By S. B. Pettengill 


‘‘Remember the days of old, consider the years of 














many generations.”’ Deut. 32:7. 





Bistorical Sketch 


It is difficult now to write a satis- 
factory history of this church. The 
records are scanty and the early ones 
chiefly relate to what are now unim- 
portant and uninteresting matters. 
Pages are filled ad nauseam with re- 
ports of the discipline of members. 
One would think from reading them 
that the rule of ecclesiastical discipline 
in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew 
was the most obligatory of all the 
commandments. There is, however, 
one interesting fact suggested by these 
reports—that is, that no member of 
the church appears to have been dis- 
ciplined because of infidelity to a creed, 
a fact which may reflect a double 
credit upon the church, first, that it 
was easily orthodox, and, second, that 
purity of life was considered’ more 
important than acceptance of a creed. 

Without full and accurate records, 
it becomes more difficult as the years 
go by to do a work which should have 
been done while the actors, or their 
immediate descendants, were living. 
The available sources of information 
are now largely traditional and there- 


fore deteriorating with the lapse of 
time. Nearly four generations have, 
passed since the church was organ- 
ized. The grandsons of the found- 


ers are now old men, and knowledge 


which has filtered down through 
treacherous memories has lost in qual- 
ity as in quantity. To be of much 


real value, history should be more or 
less voluminous. A mere sketch is not 
a history. What I may be able to 
write, under these disadvantages, will 
serve to place on record a few of the 
items that have been handed down 
through the generation to which I be- 
long, and thus preserve’ fragments 
which otherwise might be lost. 

No permanent settlement was made 
in this town until 1780, and it was 
five years later when, the 20th day of 
June, 1785, this church was organized 
as the “Church of Christ in Tomlin- 
That was the charter name of 


son.” 





the town, but the peaople disliked the 
name and had it changed at an early 
day to Grafton. I have heard Captain 
Caleb Hall, a son of the first minis- 
ter, say that the new name was bid 
off at an auction held on the Common 
for a mug of toddy to each attendant, 
and that another bid for two mugs 
of toddy was made by a man who was 
in a condition that made him an ir- 
responsible bidder. When asked what 
name he would choose, he replied, “I 
would name her Bezelborus.”’ 

It is interesting also to notice the 
name of the church, the “Church of 
Christ,” a name which so fitly char- 
acterizes churches of this denomina- 
tion. The day on which it was or- 
ganized was kept as a day of fasting 
and prayer. A brief covenant was 
adopted and signed by George Smith, 


Asa Fisher, David Stickney, William 
Stickney, Samuel Spring, William 
Harris and Ziba Hayward and their 


wives and Isabel Cole. The Rev. Mr. 
Sergeant, of Woburn, Mass., and the 
Rev. Mr. Whiting, of Rockingham, as- 
sisted in the organization. After the 
public exercises the church voted to 
hold quarterly meetings to “pray for 
the interest of religion among them 
and to consult and transact whatever 
may tend thereto.” 

Then there is no record for 
years, except of a few baptisms by 
neighboring ministers. The next was 
July 15, 1788, when the Rev. William 
Hall, of Salem, N. H., was unani- 
mously chosen as pastor. The town 
united in the call, the church and 
town jointly appointed the 5th day of 
the following November for his ordin- 
ation. There were six ministers with 
delegates in the council, representing 
churches in New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont. Tte public ex- 
ercises were held in David Stickney’s 
barn, which stood on land now owned 
by William Dompier, east of the high- 
way between Mr. Dompier’s and Mr. 
Leonard Park’s, where other services 
of the church were held before a meet- 
ing house was built. 

At first Mr. Hall lived where Mr. 
Culver now lives, but for his conven- 
ience he exchanged farms with Edward 
Putnam, who lived on the Pettengill 
farm, and later he built and occupied 


three 


the house which is now used as a 
barn by James Zuill. My grandfather 
came from Salem with Mr. Hall and 


drove one of the teams which brought 
his goods, his son Caleb Hall driving 
another. There was no road up the 
Saxtons River from Bellows Falls, an1 
to get to the middle of the town they 
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had to drive through old Rockingham, 
Legrange and the northeast part of 
this town near Andrew Burgess’s and 
over the hill southwest, entering the 
present highway between Mr. Ranney’s 
and Joseph Cobb’s. 

The church from the first had to con- 
tend with the habit of intemperance, 
which was well-nigh universal. The 
ministers drank with the laymen and 
had liquor at their meetings with each 
other. I have the impression of hear- 
ing or reading that this custom pre- 
vailed until 1834, when the Windham 
County Association abolished it at their 
meeting held that year in Marlboro. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to note 
that one of the first meetings of the 
church was for the discipline of a 
charter member overtaken by strong 
drink. 

Thus early was instituted a course 
of discipline which continued many 
years, through what may be called the 
“old regime.”” While a large part of 
it rose from the drink habit, Mr. Hall 
had a keen scent for other scandals. 
There are records of public confes- 
sions by women as well as men, of 
offenses which “should not be so much 
as named among us as_ becometh 
saints.” Mr. Hall would not tolerate 
levity even in vromiscuous assem- 
blies. One autumn a farmer _ died, 
leaving his crops unharvested, and ac- 
cording to the custom of those days 
a bee was made by the neighbors to 
gather them. Their wives and daugh- 
ters came with them to give a festal 
character to the occasion, and after the 
work was done they had some games 
of the old rude sort. Deacon Stickney 
was there and played the limit of the 
games. Mr. Hall heard of it and next 
morning rode over the hill to remon- 
strate with his deacon. But after he 
had taken a dram of toddy Deacon 
Stickney said, “I suppose I know what 
you came here for, but, sir, if I can’t 
have a little merriment with the ladies 
in the fall of the year, at husking time, 
I shall resign my deaconship.” Mr. 
Hall immediately left without a werd 
of remonstrance. 

The minister in those days exacted 
a deference which the people yielded 
as a matter of course. He was the 
principal person in town, as the meet- 
ing house was the principal building 
and Sunday the principal day. Of the 
three, the meeting house was treated 
with the least reverence and the Sab- 
bath with the most. My grandfather, 
I remember, would stop work early 
Saturday afternoon. in order to pre- 
pare for the Sabbath, even after the 





custom of making the evening and 
morning the day, in imitaticn of the 
days of the Creation, had passed away. 
The whole movement of religious wor- 
ship gathered around the day. What- 
ever disturbed its profound stillness 
was treated as sacrilegious. 

It would be idle to revive the old ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. “The earth 
brings not back the mastodon, nor we 
those days.’”’ I would not advise a re- 
turn to it, if it were possible. And yet 
I think that the elevation of one day 
in the week out of the tyranny of 
work, and the resolute facing of eter- 
nal mysteries which the exercises of 
the day enforced, had a powerful effect 
upon the imagination and conscience. 
And the separation of the minister 
from the community by his authority 
and profession had a good influence, 
especially upon the young. It made 
learning respected and held in check 
a tendency to regard the life of man 
as consisting chiefly in the abundance 
of his money. 

But to return to the record. In 1790 
James Ross and William Stickney were 
chosen deacons, and it was voted to 
have four communion seasons each 
year. There is no mention of a meet- 
ing house in the records, but Thomp- 
son’s Gazetteer says that one was 
built in 1792. It stood on the Com- 
mon, the moot-hill of Grafton, in the 
center of the town. I have the im- 
pression that this, the first meeting 
house, had no steeple, and that some 
years later a porch, entrance hall and 
steeple were added to it and the inside 
of the house refinished, giving it quite 
a@ modern appearance. It was a fine 
building for the time and place, hand- 
somer outside and in than either of 
the village churches. 

In 1799 by-laws were adopted which 
in substance are still in force. About 
this time a few members withdrew to 
tnite with the Baptist church in Ches- 
ter, which then extended its sphere of 
influence over the interests of that de- 
nomination in several adjoining towns 
where no church was organized. There 
is a minute to show that after these 
withdrawals the church had 57 mem- 
bers, 20 males and 37 females. In 
1806 Thaddeus Taylor was chosen dea- 
con to succeed Deacon Ross, an office 
which he magnified and adorned for 
many years. The record of 1807 shows 
a membership of 45, and three years 
later there were 49, which is the last 
report before the close of Mr. Hall’s 
pastorate in 1814. 

But membership then bore no such 
relation to attendance at church as it 
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the 
people a chance to meet each 
in each other and ex- 
change news. As it thus relieved the 
stitution of the state, an instrument stagnation cf rural life, it 


does today. Nearly everybody in town going on, so church-going 
“went to meeting” and stayed through 
both services with the intermission of 
an hour between them. Church atten- é 
was in a measure compulsory. | Show an interest 
It was enjoined, as a duty, by the con- 


monotony of the 





ie 








was respected then more than, social advantage which 





it is today. Besides, the non-members | preciated as it ought to be today. 
were not subject to church dis- 
were followed up closely by | istered 
tithing man of the town. But’ also, it might be said, as there was no 
most of the people, I think, went to| other church or minister 
because they liked to. It was) late 
only place where anything was! eccentricities and many 


For twenty-two years Mr. Hall min- 
to this church and 


in his settlement. 
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been in circulation arising from his 


absent-mindedness. He had an ex- 
cellent wife, who bore the distinguish- 
ed title of “‘Madam,” and they had sons 
and daughters worthy of such parent- 
age. His oldest son, William, never 
came to Grafton, but was located as 
a merchant in Bellows Falls. Anoth- 
er son, Frederick, was a professor in 
Middlebury College. Daniel and Da- 
vid were lawyers, one in’ Baltimore, 
the other in Washington, and one 
daughter, Miss Fanny Hall, who never 
married but lived to a_ good age, 
a frequent and welcome visitor in 
Grafton. Mr. Hall had a farm, and 
there is a tradition that poor men paid 
their minister’s tax by working on 
it. Among the stories that might be 
told is one that lends probability to 
the tradition. An eccentric man named 
Taylor, with an impediment in his 
speech, came one bitter cold day to 
work out his tax and was set to 
swingling flax. During the day Mr 
Hall came to the barn to see how he 
was getting along, and Taylor is re- 
ported as saying, “Parson Hall, if this 
is the way I have got to work out my 
sa-sa-salvation, I think I had rather 
be d-d-d—d.” 

Mr. Hall’s pastorate closed the 4th 
of July, 1814, when the Rev. William 
Goodell was chosen his successor. Mr. 
Hall remained in Grafton until his 
death in 1823 and lies buried in the old 
graveyard with his second wife and 
two daughters. A slab of white mar- 
ble marks the grave and on it he ex- 
horts us to “remember those who have 
spoken unto us the Word of God.” 

From the record that his wife 
brought a letter from the church in 
Greenfield, Mass., I assume that Mr. 
Goodell came from that town, and, 
for a similar reason, that when he left 
Grafton he went to Western New York 
for his wife took a letter to the church 
in Holland Patent, which was the first 
“West”’ to which emigrants went from 
this state. The council which ordain- 
ed Mr. Goodell met at Capt. Hall's 
and among the members was the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Davis, president of Middle- 
bury College. So far as the records 
show, nothing of special interest occur- 
red in the church during his pastor- 
ate, except that a parsonage was built 
on a small farm adjoining the grave- 
yard. Mr. Goodell was a carpenter by 
trade, and the parsonage built by him 
was the minister's home until Mr. 
Bradford left it to occupy his own 
house in the village. Mr. Goodell came 
to Grafton on a visit when I was a 
young boy and preached one Sunday 


afternoon from this text, which has 
stuck in my memory: “Let not him 
that girdeth on the harness boast him- 
self as he that putteth it off.” 

In the early record of baptisms we 
get an idea of the families to which 
Mr. Goodell ministered. One Sunday 
a family of ten children were bap- 
tized, on another seven, on another 
eight and another ten; and there is 
a record of the baptism of twins named 
“Eli and Eri,” “children of John 
Adams and Mary, his wife.” 

Mr. Goodell was dismissed in 1822 
and succeeded by the Rev. Selah R. 
Arms, who, it seems, preached some 
time as a licentiate before he was or- 
dained the joint pastor of this church 
and tke church in Windham. After 
the meeting of the council held in Ca- 
leb Hall’s it proceeded to the meet- 
ing house, where the several parts of 
the ordaining service were performed 
and Mr. Arms was consecrated pastor 
of the Congregational churches in 
Grafton and Windham. The clerk pro 
tem, Deacon Thaddeus Taylor, throws 
a little sentiment into the record by 
adding, “and to the praise of God 
be it remembered that the weather was 
very fine, every circumstance taken 
into consideration, the most delight- 
some day for the occasion there has 
been this winter.” This red letter 
day was the 4th of January, 1825. 

The 17th of February, 1832, Mr. 
Arms having removed to Windham, 
the church chose Deacon Taylor clerk. 
That year the church received 30 mem- 
bers, some of whom were among the 
most helpful it has ever had. Among 
them were Capt. Barrett and wife, 
Nathan Wheeler and wife—the mer- 
chants of Grafton, whose wives were 
sisters—and Horace Taylor and wife; 
and that year the Rev. Moses B. Brad- 
ford, its greatest minister, was install- 
ed. Mr. Arms continued his ministry 
in Windham several years and then 
retired to a farm in Springfield, where 
he died at a good old age, respected 
by all who knew him. 

Mr. Bradford, a native of Francis- 
town, N. H., and graduate of Amherst 
College, was installed October 31, 1832. 
As a result, in part, of his work in 
the church and town, but more be- 
cause of protracted meetings, so-call- 
ed, conducted by the Rev. Mr. Bur- 
chard, an evangelist, there scon fol- 
lowed the most powerful revival the 
church has ever known. This was in 
the year 1834, the following January, 
on three successive Sundays, 106 mem- 
bers were added to the church. At the 
same period an effective temperance 
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reform was carried on by the Grafton 
Temperance Society, in which the lead- 
ing influence was Congregational. Mr. 
Bradford took a preminent part in it. 
In 1836 this Temperance Society had 
532 members, nearly half of them 
males. 

There is nothing on record concern- 
ing the Burchard meetings, but I 
heard a good dea! said about them, 
for and against, when I was a boy, and 
as the years went on I came to know 
many of the converts, and from all 
that I heard and saw I got the impres- 
sion that these meetings did much 
good in church and town. There were 
some converts who fell from grace, but 
a large majority were quite up to the 
current membership of the church. 
Most additions to our churches come 
from Christian families, passing as by 
natural transition from the Christian 
home to the church, while the larger 
part of those who come from families 
of non-members, from the world as 
distinguished from the church, do so 
under the stress of general public 
awakenings which we call revivals. 
And so I think the principal reason 
why revival converts find it more dif- 
ficult to keep their conduct in har- 
mony with their professions is that 
their former life had unfitted them in 


greater or less degree for Christian 
living. A degenerate character may 
be renewed, but its past will long, if 


not always, lie upon it as a handicap 
which the Christian born and nurtured 
does not have to carry. 

A second important event in the 
pastorate of Mr. Bradford was the re- 
moval of the church to the village. 
This was a result of changes in the 
towr which could not be prevented. 
The building of the river road between 
the village and the Pettengill bridge 
diverted travel from the hill road, 
and the old meeting house was side- 
tracked. It was used for town meet- 
ings some twenty years longer, but 
that was because there was no place for 
holding them in the village. The mid- 
dle town store was closed and noth- 
ing was left but the farms and, besides, 
a few small dwellings which were soon 
vacated and torn down. 

The removal of the church was vio- 
lently opposed by people living in the 
northwest part of the town, and 
few never got over it. At first a com- 
promise site for a new meeting house 
was considered and ground broken for 
it on the farm of Mr. Dwinell. But 
this was soon abandoned, for it was 
plain that the location would satisfy 
neither party. The inevitable conclu- 


€ 





sion at last was reached, and a new 
society was organized in 1883 to build 
a meeting house in the village and 
support preaching there. .Capt. John 
Barrett subscribed $2000 for building 
the brick meeting house, which I have 
understood was about half its cost. 
And here it is not improper to say that 
Capt. Barrett continued to be a liberal 
supporter of the church as long as he 
lived, paying one-fourth of the min- 
ister’s salary, and after he died mem- 
bers of his family followed his worthy 
example. They measured their duty by 
their ability, and so fulfilled the law 
of Christ. 

After the meeting house was finished 
Mr. Bradford preached half the time 
in the new house and half in the old 
for a few years and then he moved 
to his own house in the village, and 
the old meeting house thereafter was 
tsed for town meetings, an occasional 
funeral, and preaching by a Millerite 
or Universalist, until finally it was 
abandoned as a derelict at sea. Mr. 
Bradford bought the Wheeler property, 
the house and lot where the Wheelers 
had lived and the store and lot on the 
opposite side of the highway, and took 
the buildings down, using the mater- 
ial in his village house and barn. 
When the Wheeler house was disman- 
tled Mr. Hall’s old sermons were scat- 
tered over the Common by the barrel- 





ful, and probably other documents 
were mingled with them which would 
be of interest and value if we had 


them today. 

Mr. Bradford remained our pastor 27 
years, until he was dismissed in 1859. 
The church was more fully identified 
with him than with any other min- 
ister. It had a larger membership 
and was more influential than it has 
ever been before or since. In 1854 the 
church received 23 new members on 
profession and then the whole num- 
ber was 174, of whom only 32 were 
absentees. His long pastorate and 
conceded ability gave the church a 
prestige throughout this part of the 
state. He might have stayed here an- 
other ten years if there had been the 
full understanding between him and 
the society there ought to have been, 
and ought to be in all such cases. 

The principal and almost- the only 
reasonable objection to him was that 
he made the church services too long; 
and coming as they did, close together 
with only an hour’s intermission and 
half of that devoted to the Sunday 
school, the need of better “terminal 
facilities’’ was pretty generally recog- 
nized. Some of the tired farmers with 
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the children went to sleep when the 
sermon extended far beyond the half- 
hour, but Capt. Baird would stand up 
when he began to be sleepy and remain 
standing until he got over it. His 
singular habit was an agreeable di- 
version to me more than one summer, 
while Mr. Bradford took it as a per- 
sonal compliment. 

In the latter part of Mr. Bradford’s 
ministry a large number of the church 
and society went West. It would be 
interesting to know how many. I 
remember that when my father was 
re-elected Sabbath school saperinten- 
dent one year he called attention to 
the loss the school had suffered from 
this cause. I think he said that dur- 
ing the five or six years of his super- 
intendence 45 members of the school 
had gone West. This emigration con- 
tinuing has been substantially a dead 
loss to the church, for the places of 
those who have left have either not 
been well filled or not filled at all. 

During Mr. Bradford’s pastorate two 
great scandals arose, which lasted so 
long and so seriously impeded the 
proper work of the church that some 
mention should be made of them. 
The first occurred early in his min- 
istry and lasted four years. Nothing 
has ever happened in Grafton which 
more clearly shows how great a fire 
a little matter kindleth. It arose from 
an anonymous letter received by Henry 
Holmes, charging him with selling in- 
toxicating liquors. He laid it to Dea- 
con Bancroft, and Deacon Bancroft de- 
nied it. This issue was brought di- 
rectly into the church and the families 
of the principals with their numerous 
relatives on both sides became arrayed 
against each other, and the whole 
church and society, and the town it- 
self, were involved. There was not a 
particle of evidence against Deacon 
Bancroft, and the question resolved 
itself into belief in his veracity. Mr. 
Bradford supported Deacon Bancroft 
and used all means at his command to 
close the controversy, but without suc- 
cess. The Holmes party stayed away 
from church and withheld their sub- 
scription to its support. 
four years of miserable experiences the 
writer of the letter, living in another 
town, came forward and acknowledged 
its authorship and the trouble was 


At last, after | 


hushed. but not without leaving scars. | 
This all havpened before I could know | 


about it, but the other scandal fell 


| Rev. E. J. 


within the range of my recoilection. I| 


heard too much about it, doubtless, for 
it was a subject about which it is not 


| 
well for the young to know much, nor! December, 


for the old to say much in their pres- 
ence. I shall not recall any particu- 
lars, but merely say that Mr. Holmes 
was the principal party, that the 
charge was a very serious one, involv- 
ing the honor of a woman, a member 
of the church, and that it was settled, 
so far as the church was concerned, 
by the excommunication of both par- 
ties. These scandals were a severe 
trial to Mr. Bradford, but the sequence 
in both cases justified the position 
which he maintained through them to 
the end. 

The next minister was the Rev. M. 
G. Wheeler, who came from Cipe Cod. 
In the record I find this memorandum: 
“May, 1859. Rev. M. G. Wheeler com- 
menced his ministry; hired by the 
year and remained three years; was 
puid $€00 per year and provided with 
a parsonage. During his stay a par- 
sonage was beught and sold and an- 
other built, and the meeting house 
was enlarged and repaired. His min- 
istry closed in April, 1862.” There is 
little than can be added to this brief 
record. Mr. Wheeler led the church 
and society to make needed improve- 
ments, adding new property to the so- 
ciety, and left a strong and abiding 
impression on the church. 

He was here at the opening of the 
war, and it was during his ministry 
that the church made a record of its 
patriotic fervor. At the close of the 
services one Sunday Mr. Francis Dan- 
iels asked the congregation to remain 
while he read some resolutions urging 
President Lincoln to enroll colored 
men in the Union armies. On m-tion 
they were adopted and a copy for- 
warded to the President. The inc:dent 
was noted in the New York Tribune as 
an indication of the desire of the peo- 
ple of the North to have every a ail- 
able resource brought to the assistance 
of the government in prosecuting the 
war. Mr. Wheeler went to Wobrrn, 
Mass., and died there some years ago. 

The Rev. Stephen Barton filled a 
interim of nearly a year very accept- 
ably, and then the Rev. Rufus Emerson 
came in May, 1863, and remained un- 
til January, 1867. During his min- 
istry by-laws, an elaborate creed and 
church covenant were adopted and 
printed in pamphlet form. At that 
time the whole membership was 111, 
resident 83, non-resident 28. 

Mr. Emerson’s successor was the 
Ward, who came here di- 
rectly from the Union Theolozical 
Seminary, was ordained and settled in 
due form as pastor, and remained till 
1883, nearly seventeen 
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years. During his ministry the chapel 
was built, the pipe organ for the church 
and a chapel organ were purchased and 
the parsonage grounds improved. In 
many ways he proved his usefulness 
as preacher and pastor, and pleasant 
relations existed between him and the 
society. He was especially helpful in 
the Sabbath school where he led the 
singing, as he did in prayer meetings, 
thus adding much to their interest. 
Through changes in the population of 
the town the church lost in member- 
ship and pecuniary strength. The 
whole number of members when he 
left was 70, of which 28 were absen- 
tees. 

The Rev. Aaron Porter, from Salem, 
Mass., was the next settled pastor. He 
was installed in February, 1886, and 
remained two years. During that time 
a bell was procured for the meeting 
house, also a new pulpit, the memori- 
al gift of Edward and James and Mrs. 
William Bancroft. Since I began to 
write this sketch I have heard that 
during Mr. Porter’s ministry the cen- 
tennial was observed with interesting 
exercises, which I regret to find are 
not recorded. Mr. Porter delivered a 
histery of the church which should 
have been preserved, as all important 
papers should be—filed by the clerk, if 
not printed, for future reference. Mr. 
Porter’s resignation was deeply re- 
gretted, and his recent death brings 
sorrow to the friends he left in Graf- 
ton. 

After Mr. Porter the church was for- 
tunate to secure the services of the 
*Rev. Joseph A. Leach of Saxtons Riv- 
er, who had been twenty years pastor 
of the Congregational church in Keene. 
He was an able preacher and for 
thirteen years performed pastoral work 
with much regularity as possible 
while living out of town. At last, 
through failing health, he became un- 
able to respond always to such duties 
and in 1902 he resigned. He is still 
living on his farm and retains a friend- 
ly interest in our church and people. 

Directly following him the Rev. B. 
W. Pennock, of New Bedford, Mass., 
began his engagement May 11, 1902. 
Soon after he came here several in- 
teresting young people, children of the 
church, were enrolled as members, and 
other additions to the church by let- 
ter and profession have been made. As 
the roll-call witnesses, the church is 


as 


now small, but as Daniel Webster said | 


of Dartmouth College, his alma mater, 
when told that it was a small college, 
“It is true it is small. but there are 
those who love it.’’ There are those 


who love this church with a love “far 
brought from out the storied past.” It 
has a good, if not a great, history. 
It has been at least as efficient an or- 
ganization, considering its environ- 
ment, as churches usually are. The 
action of leaven depends largely upon 
the quality of the meal with which it 
is mixed, a fact which may account to 
some extent for the condition of the 
church at the present time. It is never 
less, though much more in its ideal, 
than the organized goodness of the 
community. As such it invites to its 
membership all who are good and wish 
to do good. 

As already intimated, this church is 
much indebted to the past. There 
have been on the roll men and women 
whose ability and character would dis- 
tinguish any church of larger num- 
bers in larger towns and cities. Cap- 
tain Barrett, Nathan Wheeler, Dea- 
con Taylor, Deacon Bancroft and his 
brother Fabius, Deacon Jonathan Pet- 
tengill, Ambrose Burgess, Daniel 
Wright and Charles Barrett are a few 
of the men who belong to its golden 
age; while of notable women Madam 
Hall, Mrs. Bradford, Mrs. Captain 
Barrett, Mrs. Ruth Bancroft, Mrs. 
Daniels, Mrs. Dwinell, Mrs. Deacon 
Hall, Mrs. Deacon Pettengill and Mrs. 
Charles Barrett are worthy of special 
mention. We are indebted to these and 
others for material and spiritual help 
to meet demands upon the church. 
Through their contributions, which 
seem almost inspired, we now have a 
valuable property for so small a town, 
a good meeting house, a chapel and 
parsonage buildings, all in good re- 
pair and all paid for. In addition to 
its real property the society has en- 
dowment funds, all but one of them 
given by former members of the 
church. The bequests are as follows: 


1. $1000 given Mrs. Bar- 
rett, widow of Capt. John Barrett, the 
income to be used so far as needed in 
keeping the buildings in repair, and 
the balance for current 


by Lucy 


expenses. 


2. An annuity of $60 per year by 
Deacon Amasa Woolson, of Springfield, 
Vt., whose parents lived in this town, 
for the support of evangelical preach- 
ing. 


3. $1000 by Mrs. Joanna Barry 
Bliss, a member of this church before 
her marriage, the income to be 1s-d 


for support of preaching. 
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4. $1250 by Mrs. Lucy Barrett Dan- 
iels, the income to be used for the sup- 
port of the church. 


5. $100 by Oliver Davis, a member 
of the church, to assist in the support 
of preaching. 

6. $200 by Mrs. Mary Foster Sher- 
win, once a member. 

7. $200, the income to be used as 
needed, by Miss Fanny Hall, daugh- 
ter of the first minister. 


The following is a list of the deacons 
of the church in the order of their 
appointment: James Ross, William 
Stickney, Thaddeus Taylor, David Ban- 
croft, Jonathan Stickney  Pettengill, 
Allen Fay, Luke Burnap, Harrison 
Howard, George Ayres, Davis Aiken, 
Lyman French, I. L. Park, George 
Adams, Samuel Wright and S. B. Pet- 
tengill. The last five named are still 
living. 

The clerk of the church is Dr. F. L. 
Gilbert. Since this sketch was read at 
the roll call the clerk of the society, 
John A. Pettengill, who had held that 
office since January, 1878, has been re- 
moved by death. 


*REV. J. A. LEACH. 


Rev. Joseph A. Leach the first pastor 
of the Second Congregational church 
of Keene now known as the Court 
street Congregational church, died at 
his home in Saxtons River during the 
night of Saturday, May 12, at the age 
of about 70 years. He had been in fail- 
ing health for a number of years and 
for several months was confined to the 
house. 


j - F 
| Mr. Leach was a Saxtons River boy, 


| having come back to the farm when he 
| left Keene, that was his old home. He 
has since resided here and has carried 
on the farm very successfully, taking 
just pride in its well tilled and fertile 
acres. He was a graduate of Amherst 


college and after leaving college in the 
60’s enlisted as chaplain of one of the 
Vermont Regiments in which he served 
for several years, contracting a dis- 
ease or diseases which ever afterwards 
impaired his health and to which his 
death at this time is largely attribut- 
ed. 

After the war in July, 1866, Mr. 
Leach went to Keene and was settled 
as the colleague of Rev. Z. S. Barstow 
of the First Congregational church. 
He was dismissed from that church in 
October, 1867 and the same year be- 
came pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional church. The new society built 
the present Court street Congregational 
church in 1868-9 and Mr. Leach re- 
mained in Keene as pastor of the 
church until 1888 when he resigned and 
came to his Saxtons River farm. The 
next year he began preaching at the 
church in Grafton, although he did not 
live there, and he continued to be the 
pastor of the Grafton church until four 
years ago. While in Keene Mr. Leach 
also carried on a_ private school in 
which young men were fitted for col- 
lege. 


Besides his widow Mr. Leach left an 
adopted son and several brothers and 
sisters. The remains were taken to 
Keene for burial Tuesday on the 2.31 
train and there was a brief burial ser- 
vice at the grave in Woodland ceme- 
tery, after the arrival of the train, at 
which Revs. Willis A. Hadley and A. 
W. Bailey officiated—From Bellows 
Falls Times, May 17, 1906. 
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Henry Beaumont had been a real A glance in the direction of the 
bright boy, a clever scholar and as_ voice revealed Nellie Sherman blush- 
diligent as clever. Thus it was that ing at her own familiarity and the 

he had deservedly won for himself | good boy bowed and smiled. 
the name which seven and a half That afternoon he rode home in the 
centuries ago a certain king of Eng- Sherman brougham though he was by 


land bore,—Henri Beauclerc. 

He had just graduated from Queen’s 
college, had won the Guiana scholar- 
ship, and was remaining a short while 
in Demerara before proceeding to the 
Mother Country to take up 


which he could surrender the whole 


of that deep intellect with which he 
was endowed. 

It was then that he fell in love 
with Nellie Sherman. He was a fine 


cricketer and his cuts and glides never 
failed to be a source of distress to the 
opposing team. Nellie herself was an 
enthusiast, and had always admired 
his beautiful strokes. 

It was against the Englishmen that 
the home team was playing. The game 
had been decidedly in the opponents’ 
favor when he went to the wicket, 
yet everyone felt sure that he would 
pull his side over from defeat to vic- 
tory, and he did. 

The board registered 50 to his sccre 
after an hour’s play, and before the 
hand on the dial could describe an- 
other complete circle the whole ground 
was more like an asylum of gleeful 
lunatics than an assembly of merely 
mirthful people. Henry, Beaumont had 
completed his century and brought 
success to his side. The bales were 
lifted and the retiring batsmen began 
to walk back to the pavilion, but had 
hardly gone half the distance when 
the crowd, wild with enthusiasm, 
rushed past the ropes, seized the hero 
on its shoulders and took him to the 
door of the pavilion. 

As he skipped up the steps, there was 
a particular feminine voice that 
struck his ears. 

“Well done Harry; good boy!” 


the pro-| 
fession he had chosen as a life-work to | 


no means a particular friend of the 
farnily. 

The aitimate sequel to the cricket 
match was a love match. Shortly 
afterwards Henry had the misfortune 
to get his ankle sprained and was con- 
sequently confined for a while. Nellie 
was very attentive and her attention 
tended considerably to relieve his suf- 
ferings; they had been very happy 
since discovering their attachment for 
each other when, one fine morning, 
with a strange smile on her lips Nellie 
walked to his bedside and said quietly: 

“Harry, this will have to be stopped; 
it cannot go on any longer.” 

He understood her meaning and un- 
derstood the calm determination which 
was behind that smiling countenance. 
With a half plaintive, half perplexed 
expression he looked at her; it would 
have been worse than useless to argue 
with that smiling woman then, and he 


knew it, so summoning all his cool- 
ness he replied; 

“IT am sorry you think that way, 
Nellie, and I have not the slightest 
idea of the cause of your sirange ac- 
tion. May I ask the reason?” 

“No, please don’t ask: only think 
that the fond relations of the past 


never existed between us.” 
“You ask the impossible. I 
promise that.” 
“Then promise that you will not for 


cannot 


a moment longer entertain the thought 
of being more to me than you are 
now.”’ 


“I cannot promise that, either.” 

It was evident from the pained ex- 
| pression which the keen observer 
}could detect behind that resolute ex- 


|}terior that though she sought release 
from the existing compact, yet it was 
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a tremendous sacrifice of self and cost 
her every atom of control she posses- 
sed. She was anxious to bring the 
painful -interview to an end but could 
not be satisfied with any other result 
than the one she sought. 

“How miserly you are, how sparing 
with your promises!” she said gaily. 

This was a clever ruse, this affec- 
tation of nonchalance; it had suddenly 
occurred to her that she might pique 
him in this manner, and her acting 
was faultless. 

“It is as well to be sparing when you 
cannot fulfil too elaborate promises. 
I should prefer not to promise at all 
rather than stake my honor when ful- 
filment is uncertain.” 

Was he really getting angry? Did 
he mean to imply that she was acting 
dishonorably in recalling her pledge 
of fidelity? She looked enquiringly 
into his face for some answer, but 
there could be no telling what was be- 
hind the habitually kindly expression 
of that countenance. 

However, the performance must be 
continued now, and developments 
awaited. 

“To my thinking it is not so grossly 
criminal or dishonorable to withdraw 
a simple pledge when no one is ma- 
terially inconvenienced or harmed by 
the withdrawal.” 

“A very clever conclusion, Nellie, 
providing we could always calculate 
the harm done by our shortcomings 
from mere appearances, which is im- 
probable.” 

There was a most awkward silence; 
she was contemplating the drawn- 
thread design on his pillow sham, and 
he the pictures on the wall. 

How she wished it all over! It 
seemed useless to continue acting; he 
was of the stronger sex and evidently 
intended demonstrating the fact in his 
own quiet way. Her womanly na- 
ture at last conquered her, and with a 
burst of emotion she exclaimed: 

“Oh Harry, it is not my will, but it 
must be; forgive me trespassing on 
your precious life thus far; possibly 
you will understand my motive later 
but for the present I cannot offer the 
needful explanation. 100d-bye, Har- 


” 


ry,” she concluded as her eye-lashes 
became saturated with the water that 


was springing from her heart, and a 
teardrop rolled down her cheek on to 
her heaving bosom, “Heaven help and 


|}make you happy.” 


| 


“Thank you. Heaven cannot make 
me happy until it helps me to regain 
you, Nellie. Good-bye.” 

She raised her hand just a little, 
and understanding her embarrasment 
he immediately seized and pressed it 
warmly. 

Without another word Nellie Sher- 
man walked steadily out of the room 
her presence had before _ illumined; 
herself almost heartbroken, her com- 
panion of a moment ago utterly dis- 
tracted. 

Henry Beaumont gazed dreamily 
after her retreating figure, with min- 
gled feelings of admiration, regret and 
surprise; he looked at her until she 
was completely out of sight, and then 
assuring himself that the recent hap- 
penings were a stern reality and un- 
derstanding the uselessness of trying 
to make her revoke her strange de- 
cision, he looked up at the Hand that 
had smitten him and in deep anguish 
exclaimed: 

“O God that men would see a little 


clearer, 

Or judge less harshly where they can- 
not see! 

“O God that men could see a little 
nearer 


To one another, they’d be nearer thee, 
And understood.” 


The days rolled by and the time 
came near when Henry Beaumont 
should leave the colony for England; 
but the entire country was thrown into 
a state of wonder and regret upon 
reading one morning in the columns 
of the “Daily Chronicle” a short let- 
ter, the onty trace which the Guiana 
Scholar had left behind him:— 


“Dear Mother: 

“Entertain no dread on my account. 
|I have decided to relinquish my claims 
to the seholirship which may now fall 
to Bob Sherman. It is my plan to di- 
rect my energies in a channel! other 
than mere professionalism and to be- 
gin my life in a new world under new 
circumstances. At the earliest oppor- 
tunity you shall hear from me. 
| “HARRY.” 
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Nellie Sherman was particularly af- 
fected by this move on Harry’s part 
because she had already intimated to 
her friends her intention of going to 
the States on a visit. Seated in the 
shade of fruit trees and flowers in her 


garden with the morning paper in her/ was suddenly forced upon him. 


over 
the 
or 


again 
land 
less 


she read over and 
the strange lines which all 
was reading with a greater 
degree of interest. 
the motive which must have actuated 
the young man was rife. 
favor of Bob” was the general ver- 
dict; but with a knowledge of certain 
facts in her possession, Nellie specu- 
lated differently. 

She remembered first that unpleas- 
ant interview and scene in the sick 
room, and the words repeated them- 


hand, 


selves in her ears “Heaven cannot 
make me happy until it helps me to 
regain you, Nellie.” Her next fact 


that she was going to 
now he himself had 


was he knew 
the States; and 


Speculation as to| 


“Resigned in | 


| will not!” said a woman’s voice with 
a pitch of resolution that bordered on 
vehemence. 

Henry Beaumont, not many yards 
jaway from the speaker, was almost 
|overwhelmed by the conviction which 
Had 
| he not heard that voice before? 

“My God, can this be possible?” he 
but he would lis- 


| thought to himself; 
ten again. 

| “J admire your pluck,” said a man’s 
voice, ‘“‘but would prefer you to speak 
walls and 


lin tones more subdued; 
trees have ears; we may not be alto- 
gether alone.” 

“Perhaps that is the one truth of 


}your life, villain!” Harry fairly hissed 


gone to a new world to begin a new | 


life. Was not this a connected chain 
of evidence? And was not she justi- 
fied in considering herself at the bot- 
tom of it all? 


artsick she arose and | 
Heartsick sh r 1 


retired to remain indisposed for a lit- | 
|the relentless fingers that gripped him 


tle while. Recovering from her in- 
disposition, she left Guiana at the 
appointed time, entertaining thoughts 
and hopes she would not allow her- 
self to admit. 

Henry Beaumont, on leaving his 
home struck out for New York and 
then touched at Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, where for two years 


he eneountered the vicissitudes of for- 
tune and the unfavorableness of cir- 


| delivered 


cumstance with a manly heart, know- | 
ing that the desired end was bound to} 


come. He had settled down in Brook- 
line, and there was plodding onward 
and upward. 

One 
home through Gardner 


was returning 
Path 


tion was arrested by the sound of sub- 


evening as he 


his atten- 


dued voices not far off, and becoming 


suspicious he drew nearer the spot 


which the voices were issuing. 
if 


from 
“You 
li 


may do your worst; shoot 


you xe; but to surrender tamely 








between his teeth, as with one plunge 
in something of that former athletic 
style of his he cleared the distance 
which separated them and seized the 
sturdy, powerful figure of a well-built 
man by the throat and bore him down 
to the ground. He could stand it no 


longer; this man’s menacing a defence- 
less woman, and that woman,—well 


he dare not be positive as to her iden- 
tity. 

Vith an attempt at an oath, which 
repressed, the tyrant began struggling 
like a veritable demon, but was soon 
overcome by his wiry, muscular op- 
ponent. Spellbound the woman stood 
gazing at the prowess of her cham- 
pion, then followed mechanically as 
he led his prisoner down the path and 
him to the first officer they 
met. 

The undesirable third party 
the way, the youngster turned 
tention towards the lady, and 


out of 
his at- 
bowing 


deferentially said: 

“May I have the honor of accom- 
panying you, madam? I am Henry 
Beaumont.” 

Answering not a word she gently 
laid an agitated arm upon her res- 
cuer’s shoulder, and peered through 
the semi-gloom into the face before 


her. That face certainly bore the same 


indications which go to prove a com- 
bination of will, power, and kindness 
about it. That voice certainly was 


the same that two years ago had ut- 


| | tered those sad words which she often 
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repeated, “Heaven cannot make me 
happy until it helps me to regain you, 
Nellie”; vividly she recalled that me- 
morable scene in the sick room, and 
with no attempt to conceal her emotion 
she exclaimed: 


will not leave me?” she asked, looking 
almost imploringly into his eyes. 
Like a dammed up river bursting 
over its banks, with the ardor of long 
restrained love he threw his arms 
around her and kissed and kissed her. 





“My God, Harry, Harry!” At last, Heaven has made me hap- 


“QO Nell, how glad I am to see you!” | Py; at last Heaven has helped me to 
“Are you really? Then—then, you | regain you, Nellie!” 





A Peace Anthem 


BY J. HENRY ARRINGTON 





FOR T. B. Y. P. U. 





Tune: America 
(** My Country ’tis of Thee ’’) 





© Father of Mankind 
Do thou the Races bind 
In bonds of love. 
Bid enmity to flee, 
Let Race with Race agree, 
And all be ruled by Thee, ( 
Great God above. 


Bid Thou all wars,to cease 
And this a world of peace— 
Man’s wrath control. 
Let Brotherhood extend 
Till human hearts shall blend 
In concord without end 
From Pole to Pole. 


Haste Thou the righteous time 
Told in thy Book divine 
When Earth shall rest. 
When none their Brother hate, 
And Truth shall dominate 
The Earth Thou didst create, 
Thy name we bless. 
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“DAT OLD PIPE.” 


“Lord ’o mercy, brudder, I thought 
you done and jined to de church?” 
“So I 


“Den why are you sucking dat old 


does.” 


pipe?” 
“Can’t a feller smoke a pipe and be- 
long to de church?” 


“Well, yes, he may belong to de 
church building, but neber to de 
church triumphant.” 

“IT should like to know how you 
make dat out?” 

“Well, brudder, look at it in dis 


way—how would you look walking de 


golden streets of de New Jerusalem 
wid dat ole pipe in yo’ mouf?” 

“IT would just snatch it out berry 
quick.” 

“Yes, 
it? 
frow it out of sight; no place to hide 
You hab 


been gibben a nice white garment to 


but what would you do wid 


You could not find any place to 


it; no way to get rid ob it. 


put on, and dare ain’t any pocket in 


it to put de ole pipe; so you will hab 
to hide it in your hand. If you should 


meet your ole preacher, you won't 
dare frow your arms ‘bout his neck 
and shout, ‘Glory! glory!” same as 
you do down here, for you would be 


afraid you might drop de ole pipe or 
spill some of de tobacco on de golden 
street.” 

“T say, Brudder Jones, you are get- 
ting a feller in a bad fix with de ole 
pipe, de way you are putting it.” 

“Ain't dat de right way to look at 
it?” 

“It sartingly look so dat 
right way to look at it.” 

“But dat ain’t all. By and by you 
will want a smoke, and you will walk 


was de 


de golden streets trying to find a place 


to hide, so you can smoke, and de 
streets ob dat city is "bout 1,500 miles 


long, and if you should get to de end 
of de street, you would fetch up again 
de wall, dat is made of jasper and so 
high you can’t clime ober, and no 
hole in de wall to stick your head for 
a smoke; and you will want a smoke 
so bad you will almost make up your 
mind to smoke right in de golden city. 

“Den think ob 


getting a match to light de ole pipe, 


you will begin to 


and den it will come over you all oba 


sudden dat dare ain’t no matches in 


your new clothes. Den you would wish 
you was back in dis ole world again 


wid de ole clothes, wid de matches, 


and de ole pipe so you could take 


some comfort.” 

“IT say, Brudder Jones, I can’t stand 
dat. I can’t afford to lose dem golden 
streets for de ole pipe; so here it 
goes, de pipe, de tobacco, de matches 
and all.” 

“Dat is de right way. If you was 
going to a wedding, where would you 
fix up?” 

“I would fix up at home, ob course.” 

“Just 


so. Now, if you expect to go 


to heaben, you must get ready down 
here, for de church triumphant is de 
all 


by de help of de Lord; over all dare 


folks dat triumph ober dar sins, 
nasty habits and lib just as pure as 


possible and hab no wrong thing 
about dem for de Word says, ‘Let him 
filthy filthy still, let 
him dat is holy be holy still.’ So you 


what 


dat is be and 


see you will be just you are 


when you fotch up in dis world, and 
den it says nofing shall enter dat de 
file, shall 


ober it; so if you Jub to use de deb- 


and de unclean not pass 
bil’s colone, you will hab to go where 
kinder kills 


you neber, neber can get in de golden 


de brimstone de smell; 


city.—Selected. 
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PREACHING AND PRACTICE. 


“By Eben E. Rexford. 





Josiar is a man that b’lieves in what 
he calls systum. Have a place for 
things, says he, an’ keep things in 
their place. That’s where they b’long. 
Live up to that rule, an’ you'll a’lays 
know where to find things when you 
want ’em. An’ do things when they 
need doin’, 

Josiar’s ideas are good—lI ain’t a go- 
in’ to deny that—but the fact is, he 
don’t jest live up to ’em. He _ has 
places for his things, but the things 
ain’t always there. Only last week he 
wanted the hammer. Wanted it bad, 
an’ right off, an’ the way he went 
through the house a huntin’ for it, an’ 
scoldin’ ’cause it wa’n’t to be found 
was a caution. 

“Have you looked behind the cellar 
door?” I asked. That’s where he 
made a place for it, an’ ordered us to 
put it whenever we used it, the min- 
nit we'd got done with it. 

“Looked behind the suller door!” 
says he,-dretful savage. ‘Wall, I sh’d 
Sa) I had! That’s where I looked 
first. That’s where I expected to find 
it—where I would ha’ found it if you 
or the younguns had did as I told 
you "bout puttin’ it back where it 
b’longs, after you’d used it. I swan, 
it does make me awful mad to think 
nene o’ you'll take any pains to do ’s 
I've told you.” 


“But I hain’t had the hammer,” says | 


I. “i hain’t had no use for it. An’ I 
don’t b’lieve the children had it. It’s 
most likely where you left it.” 

“Hear the woman talk!” says Josair, 
an’ he jest glared at me. “I’d have you 


know, ma’am—an’ you do know—that | 


I don’t go leaving things ’round as 
you an’ the rest of ’em do. If you'd 
try—jest try—to have some kind o 
system about you. I wouldn’t mind it 
so much, but that’s the meanness of 
it, you won't try. You jest set out 
to be centrary, an’ you encourage the 
children in it. If I told you to leave 
the hammer a lyin’ ’round, you'd put 
it up ev’ry time—I’d know right where 
to leok for it. Hain’t had it? How'd 
you know you hain’t had it? How 
Icng’d you remember whether you'd 


had it or not? You'd forgit afore you'd 
turved ’round. But of course you'd 
declare, up hill an’ down, that you 
hadn’t had it or seen it. It’s enough 
to make a man swear. If I ever find 
it ag’in I’ve a good mind to put a 
padiock on it, an’ carry the key ’round 
with me.” 

“What is it you’re huntin for now, 
pa?” asked Jimmy, who'd be’n some’rs 
on @ arrant, an’ hadn’t heard the rum- 
pus. 

“The hammer,” says Josiar, like a 
snapin’ turtle. “Your mother says 
she hain’t had it, but that don’t prove 
she hain’t, by any means. Have you 
seen it?” 

“It’s up on the scaffold in the barn, 
|/where you nailed them boards yes’t’dy,” 
says Jimmy. “You didn’t bring it 
down, when you got through.” 

When I heard that, I laughed. I 
covldn’t help it, considerin’ all Josiar’d 
| said. He heard me, an’ it made him 
mad. 

“Oh, laugh, will ye?” says he in a 
low, awful tone. ‘You think it smart 
to make fun o’ me, right afore the chil- 
dren, don’t ye? Laugh! Laugh! Why 
don’t ye? But don’t carry your foolish- 
ness too fur, for you’re fatter’n any one 
o’ your Polan’ Chinys, an’ it might 
bring on apoplexy.”” ‘Then he went 
out, an’ slammed the kitchen door so it 
‘most jarred the clock off the shelf. 

All summer the suller stairs has 
needed fixin’. There’s a board loose an’ 
sev’ril times I’ve come nigh takin’ a 
fail. I’ve spoke to Josiar about it 
more’n a dozen times, but he never 
got round to fix it. We got into the 
| habit o’ sayin’ ev’ry time any o’ the 
|fam’ly went down suller, ‘Look out 
| fer that step!’”’ More’n once I told 
| Josiar about it, an’ said ’tain’t livin’ 
[up to his idees o’ doin’ things when 
| they needed doin’ to let it go so, but he 














| 
| 
| 


’ | gits contrary if you keep a tellin’ him, 


}an’ by’meby I see ’tain’t no use o’ wast- 
| in’ breath on the matter, so I hain’t 
said anything to him about it lately. 
|Thinks I he'll be more likely to get 
| round an fix it sometime, if I let him 
| be 

| Wall, last week he began to dig the 
p'tatoes in the garden, an’ when they’d 
}got dried off, an’ the children had 
| picked ’em up, he went to carryin’ ’em 
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down suller in bags. He made three 
or four trips ’thout anything happ’nin’, 
but the last time he went down he 
happened to step jest right on the stair 
beard to give it a flip, an’ it flipped, all 
right, an’ down he went. Such a noise 
as there was! He hadn't tied the bag, 
but jest hel’ his hand ’round the end 
he’ad gathered up, to save a string an’ 
tyin’, an’ of course when he went 
down, he had to let go an’ the p’tatoes 
jest rolled all over the suller fioor, an’ 
I sh’d say be bumped hisself good’n 
hard on ev'ry step, judgin’ by’ the 
sound. But the worst sounds of all 
came out o’ his mouth. It was relly 
rightful to hear him. The way he 
frightful to hear him! He’s a church 
member, in good an’ regular standin’, 
but I don’t b’lieve he would be long, 
if the minister’d be’n there to hear 
what he said, as he sot there on the 
suller bottom an’ said things. 

1 went to the suller-way an’ looked 
down. An’ says I— 

“What’s the matter, 
anything happened?” 

“Happened?” says he in one o’ them 
awful tones o’ his. “Happened? Oh, 
no. Don’t git that idee in yer head. 
I was jest slidin’ down the suller stairs 
for fun, of course.” 

He said that sarcastic. 

“Be you hurt?” I asked. 

“No, of course not,” says he. 
“ *Twouldn’t be likely to hurt a man 0’ 
my heft to fall the hull length o’ them 
stairs, with a two bushel bagful o’ 
p’tatoes a landin’ on top of him. Oh, 
no, I ain’t hurt any. Then he groaned 
jest dretful. 

“You'd o’t to a fixed it,”’ said I. 
told you about it, times enough. 
you'd live up to your idees-—” 


Josiar? Has 


“T've 


If 


“There it goes!” says he. “I knew 
you'd come in with your everlastin’ ‘I 
told you so!’* I never knew it to fail. 
Why in thunder didn’t you put me in 
mind of it when I went to bringin’ in 
them p’tatoes? You're al’ays a cau- 
tionin’ the children to look out for the 
sul:er-stairs, but not a word—not one 
solitary word!—did you say to me this 
mornin’ about lookin’ out. Wanted me 
to fall an’ kill myself, an’ cut a swell 
an’ get married ag’in, iike’s not. Wall, 
I shouldn’t wonder if things ‘d turn out 
as you'd like to have ‘em. 





Nigh’s I 


can make out three ribs is broke an’ 
my stummick feels all staved in from 
strikin’ it ag’inst your old soap barrill. 
Confound it all, Sarah, why can’t you 
put things where they b’long, an’ not 
leave that old barrill right where any- 
bedy’d be sure to fall ag’inst it or into 
it, if they fell down stairs. I never 
see anybody quite so shif’less as you 
be.’ 

“If you'll take the trouble to think 
buck, you’ll remember that that’s jest 
precisely where you put the barrill 
yourself,” says I. ‘“‘You knew I want- 
ed it in the corner, but you said you 
wa'n’t agoin’ to bother to move it.” 


“Oh, that’s right, twit an’ fling!” 
groaned Josiar. “Couldn’t you move it 
yourself, if you wanted it moved, I'd 
like to know? But tain’t anyways 
likely I'll be here to be blamed for 
evrything, must longer.” Then he 


zroaned some more. “If I live through 
it, i wouldn’t wonder a bit if I was laid 
up all the rest o’ the fall. Right in the 
busy season, too. An’ you can’t get 
help for love or money. I swan, it 
makes me so mad to think of it! Why 
in—in—”’ 

“Be careful what ye say,” says I. 
“The children might hear you, an’ it’d 
git out what languidge you'd be’n us- 
in’.”’ 

Josiar jest snorted. 

“Why’n thunder don’t you make 
bigger fool of yourself than natur’ did,” 
says he. “But you couldn't do it, if you 
tried,” says he. “I forgot that. But 
why didn’t you tell me to look out for 
the stairs? Say—what’s the reason?” 
and Josiar fairly shouted up the sul- 
ler-V.ay at me. 

“You needn’t holler so loud, I ain't 
deef,” says I. “I didn’t tell you to be 
careful because I didn’t happen to 
think of it. I had told you’ times 
enough afore, but you didn’t pay any 
‘tention to what I said. It don’t look 
very well for you to go to callin’ me 
shif'less, Josiar, s’long’s you don’t see 
to things when you're told about ’em. 
It looks to me if it was a kind oO’ 
jedgment on you for not practicin’ 
what you preach, an’ blamin’ other 
folks for it. Do you want I should get 
the arnicky, Josiar, or had I better 
send for the doctor?” 


a 


as 


{ ain’t goin’ to tell another word oO’ 





2s. 
— 


tay 
a 


x 
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what Josiar said, ‘tain’t tellable. But 
he wa’n’t half so much hurt as_ he 
thought he was, when he come to get 
limbered up. He fixed up the stairs, I 
notice, afore he took any more p’tatoes 
down ’em. But he hain’t got very good 
natured yet. 


ACTIVITY IN OLD AGE. 





Instances From the Church—English 
Woman Busy at 103. 

There never were so many old people 
alive as today. The Church provides 
several instances of activity in old 
age. The aged Dean of St. Paul’s is 
87 years old, but is frequently present 
at the services in the Cathedral; Pre- 
bendary Hutchinson is one of the old- 
est of living clergymen in the Church 
of England, having been ordained 
deacon as long ago as 1833, and is still 
able to discharge the duties of his offi- 
ce, though over 90 years old. 


Bishop Courtenay is not now in ac- 
tive discharge of the duties of a dio- 
cese, having retired from the bishopric 
of Kingston in 1879. He was born in 
1813, and had aspirations toward a 
barrister’s career. But, although he 
was called to the Chancery bar in 
1838, he decided to enter the Church, 
and was ordained three years later. A 
great part of his life was spent it 
Jamaica, where he was archdeacon 
and Bishop — successively. For five 
years afterward he was chaplain at 
L’Ermitage. 

The oldest free church minister in 
active work is undoubtedly the Rev. 
Thomas Lord of Horncastle, who is 
now in his ninety-ninth year, and is 
the oldest Congregational minister in 


the United Kingdom. Mr. Lord has | 


held pastorates at Wollaston, Brig- 
stock, Deddington, Great Bridge and 
Horncastle, but he retired from active 
ministry in 1878. He resides at Horn- 
castle and takes a keen interest‘f local 
affairs, besides frequently preaching 


in chapels in the district. Last year, | 


when preaching with remarkable vig- 
or from the text, “Thou art near, 0 
Lord,”” he mentioned that this service 
concluded the seventy-first year of his 
ministry, since his ordination. 

I had the pleasure of congratulating 
personally that wonderful old musi- 


|cian Senor Manual Garcia on his 100th 

birthday. He is now 1$1 years old and 
in very fair health. He taught Jenny 
Lind, “the Swedish Nightingale,” and 
up to quite recently imparted his spe- 
cial method of voice training to the 
younger singers of the day. Senor 
Garcia can still enjoy a game of chess, 
and likes to have a story read aloud 
to him. On his 100th birthday the 
veteran was invested by King Edward 
with an order at Buckingham Palace 
and afterward spoke at a commemora- 
tion gathering. He was recently an 
an interested spectator at a game at 
pelota. 

Miss Mary Alexander will be 103 
in September. She is one of three sis- 
ters who have survived to an advanced 
age. They belong to a long lived fam- 
ily. Miss Alexander and her two sis- 
ters, who are respectively 93 and 89 
|this year, reside at Reigate and are 
the daughters of a London banker. 
|The aged sisters are members of the 
| Soc iety of Friends, which has always 
|/had a number of men and women of 
advanced age, its peaceful principles 
|conducing to long life. All the sisters 
|have been total abstainers for over 
| sixty-five years and they were the 
|first to join the Total Abstinence So- 
| ciety when it was started at Stoke 
| Newington, where they resided many 
|years ago. Miss Mary Alexander, th¢ 
|centenarian, is able to knit and read, 
| though she now requires glasses; her 
{two sisters disdain spectacles and are 


| 


}exceedingly busy. 











Real Luxury. 


Two gentlemen dining in a New 
York restaurant were surprised to 
find on the Dill of fare the item, 
| “green bluefish.” 

| “Waiter,” one asked, “what sort of 
bluefish are green bluefish?” 
“Fresh—right from the water,” said 
ithe waiter, offhand. 

“Nonsense!”’ said the man. “You 
know well enough they do not take 
| bluefish at this season.” 
| The waiter came up and looked at 
| the disputed item. 

“Oh, that, sir,” he said, with an air 
lof enlightenment, “that’s hothouse 
‘bluefish, sir!’—Youth’s Companion. 
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HE Normal School prepares young 
/ Men and Women to enter Colleges; 


is a beautiful and cultured home for 





those who desire the best associa- 
tions for their children; instructions are 
thorough and aim to build up in the young 


manly and womanly character 
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PURPOSE. 


HE Normal School, Brunswick, Ga., was opened 
October 6th, 1903. Its object is to furnish to 
young colored men and women an opportunity to 

acquire thorough training for usefulness, to aid them 
in attaining such literary and industrial education as 
shall prepare them not only to teach successfully in 
the common and higher schools of the South, but to 
become true leaders of the communities in which they 
labor. It aims through a careful study of the Bible, 
and the opportunities given for spiritual development, 
to create in its pupils an abiding purpose that shall 
result in broad, unselfish Christian service. 

The Normal School is not a state institution, nor 
under the direction or patronage of any Board of 
Home Missions; it is wholly interdenominational, and 
supported by personal contributions. 


OUR BELIEF. 


We believe in the power of the school-room; that 
the boys and girls of to-day will be the men and 
women of to-morrow; that what each soweth in the 
morning of life, he shall reap in the evening; we be- 
lieve in the pleasure of youth, in the seriousness of 
manhood, and in the sublimity of old age; in the sin- 
fulness of sin and the righteousness of right; in les- 
sons taught not so much by precept as by practice. 
We believe in the sacredness of the home, in the abil- 
ity of our boys and girls to work with their hands and 
think with their minds, and in the joys that bloom 
from a life of patience and service. We believe, finally, 
in everything that makes life worth living; in lofty 
aims and aspirations, in idealizing the real and realiz- 
ing our ideals, in the wisdom of the past, the oppor- 
tunity of the present, and the beckoning hopes of the 
future. 


OUR RESOLUTION. 


We have resolved to build up in the boys and 
girls that come to us noble manhood and womanhood, 
founded on righteousness, religion, and justice; to 
train the present generation for future usefulness; to 
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show them how to keep their health, to do their work: 
to see to it that they grow, gain, and give daily; to 
show them how to wait in meekness, and how to work 
in power. 
For further information write, 
Miss C. E. Bemus, Principal, or 
Prof. H. A. Bleach, 
The Normal School, 
Brunswick, Ga. 


























A GROUP OF STUDENTS WITH TEACHERS 


BRUNSWICK. 


Too much cannot be said of Brunswick. Aptly 
called “the city by the sea,” Brunswick has now en- 
tered upon a career unparalleled for success. Her peo- 
ple are progressive and hospitable, and are cheerfully 
doing all in their power to promote the cause of edu- 
cation. Her location is easily accessible both by the 
steamers of the ocean and of the neighboring cities. 
and the great railroads of the north, east, and west. 
Her beautiful summer flowers, not surpassed even by 
those of Florida land, her mild and healthful climate, 
not averaging over 80 deg. F. the year round; her 
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wonders of the sea; her perennial verdure, with her 
gentle breeze bringing to all things by day the in- 
vigorating freshness of the sea, and bringing by night 
from the land the health-giving odor of the tall waving 
pines, always charm all visitors and inspire them with 
noble thoughts and action. In this city, within easy 
approach of all the lines of railroads and steamboats 
is situated The Normal School, the only institution of 
its kind on the south Atlantic sea-coast, designed pri- 
marily for the education pf the Divine Trinity,—the 
education of head, hand, and heart. 


THE FACULTY. 


The faculty of The Normal School consists of the 
following experienced teachers: Miss Carrie E. Bemus, 
Mr. Henry A. Bleach, Miss Ella E. Smith, Mr. James 
Edwards, Miss Josie Shaw, Miss Trudie M. Houser, 
and Mrs. E. S. Carry. 

These teachers have received their training at 
one or more of the following well-known institutions 
of learning: Boston School of Expression, Chicage 
University, Spelman Seminary, Atlanta Baptist Col- 
lege, Northwestern University, Tuskegee Institute, 
Yale College, Dorchester Academy, the State Normal 
School at West Chester, Pennsylvania, and Haines 
Institute. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE SAID ABOUT OUR 
WORK. 


My niece is a student of The Normal School. She 
has just closed a successful school session. She is 
loved by all her pupils and patrons. Just before com- 
ing home, the trustee Board of the school met and 
re-elected her principal for another term without an 
opposing vote. Patron. 

This is the first dress I have made since I have 
been home from school. My sisters and my mother 


are all glad I can cut and sew. I am glad too, when I 
consider what I was last year. Student. 
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Your young men at school make good workmen. 
They are honest, faithful, and can be relied upon to 
be at their post of duty on time. 

Again: This is the neatest and most orderly 
school I have been in, and I have visited many. — Visi- 
tor. This is the sentiment of all visitors. 





In sewing, more than forty of our girls have done 
very careful work under the direction of their skillful 
teacher, Miss Josie Shaw, a graduate of Haines I[nsti- 
tute, Augusta, Ga. The following is a list of the work 
they have done in addition to nice work in mending 
and darning :— 

1. Basting 
Even. 
Uneven. 
Side-stitch. 

2. Running stitch. 

3. Stitches 
Back stitch. 

Half-back. 
Two runs and a back stitch. 








SS 
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4. Felling 
Flat fell. 

French fell. 

5. Gathering, and putting on bands. 

6. Placket piece. 

7. Buttonholes. 

8. Putting on tapes. 

g. Eyelets and buttonhole loops. 

10. Button, heok, and eye. 

11. Finishing stitches: —herring-bone, chain- 
stitch, feather-stitch, double-feather stitch, triple 
feather stitch, cross stitch, hem stitch. 

12. Garments:—Aprons, and several under-gar- 


ments. 





A CLASS IN NURSE-TRAINING. 


We were fortunate last summer in our appoint- 
ment of Miss Trudie M. Houser, a graduate of Spelman 
Seminary, not only in the Academic and Teacher's 
Professional courses, but also from a _ three-vears’ 
course in nurse training. She came well prepared for 
all her work and has taken especial interest in organ- 
izing a class in the elements of nursing. 


PREPRERELELEVEELERELERERELEEEELELELELEERY. 


B adanannnnnnanannnnnananannnnaanannaananannananananananannananaannnanananaanaananaanana 
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This class has finished a book called “How to 
Keep Well,” and the teacher has made constant refer- 
ence to “Practical Points in Nursing” by Emily A. M. 
Stoney, and “A Text-book of Nursing” by Clara S. 
Weeks. 

During the year the class have studied the follow- 
ing topics, with practice whenever possible: 
I. Qualifications of the nurse. 

II. Care of the sick-room. 
1. Use of clinical thermometer. 
2. Bed-making. 
3. Use of disinfectants. 
; 
I. 
> 





ItI. The Patient. 
sodily care. 
Caution in administering food and 


medicine. 
3. Observation of symptoms. 
IV. Bandaging. 








A CLASS IN PRINTING. 


Our printers have not been idle either. Last sum- 
mer we bought a printing outfit, press and all, not 
new, but quite well suited to our needs. We have not 
found it expedient to publish our little paper, “The 
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’ Work,” because early in the year the type and so 
forth were not in a condition to do nice work, but they 
are in order now, and we hope to continue “The 
Work” November Ist, 1906. All subscriptions will be 
continued with the paper, a very careful record having 


been kept. 

The printers have done the job work for all the 
colored people in Brunswick,—churches, lodges, and 
dealers, and as far as we can learn both work and 
prices have been satisfactory. 

The printing office has been put in good order, 
additional type has been received from Mr. P. B. 
Haber of Fond du Lac, Wis., and some old type ex- 
changed for new. 

Type-writing and stenography are taught in this 
department. During the past year three of our pupils 
have studied and practiced stenography and _ type- 
writing, and very good progress has been made. 


A CLASS IN CARPENTRY. 


These boys have done quite nicely in carpentry 
on rainy days. They with their teacher have made all 
the repairs about the three buildings, have made a set 
of steps for the shop, and a kitchen table, clothes 
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horse, knife-box, and towel rack. They also set up the 
new furniture at the schoolhouse, and they have sev- 
eral unfinished pieces yet in the shop. 


FARMING AND GARDENING. 


We were fortunate last October in securing as a 
teacher of gardening and land-clearing, Mr. James 
Edwards, a graduate of Dorchester Academy, Mc- 
Intosh, Ga. He had spent eight vears in industrial 
work there, and came to us full of earnest purpose as 
well as thoroughly prepared to do the work. During 
the year it has been very encouraging to see him with 
his ten farmer boys as they have overcome one diffi- 
culty after another. 

As soon as Mr. Edwards was employed, we 
bought a horse and wagon. The name of the horse is 
Wheeler. He is not at all handsome, but very strong, 
and strength is what our work requires. 

All through this school year, Mr. Edwards and his 
young companions have left the school at quarter of 
two P. M. They have gone from there directly to the 
sixty-five mile acre tract, four miles from town. There 
they have worked until-just time to return to supper 
at six o'clock P. M. On Saturdays they started at 
half past seven A. M. and returned in time for dinner 
at one. 

This brave little company have cut down trees, 
cut the wood into salable length, hauled it to town, 
and sold it to the amount of $119.60. Then they began 
clearing the land. With Wheeler and a Smith stump 
machine they could take out an average of five 
stumps per hour, but this did not Seem all that we 
could desire, so we have been using the dynamite 
cartridges with good success. Two boys bore the 
holes in the stumps and the teacher inserts the cart- 
ridges and Sets fire to the fuse. In this way five more 
stumps are taken out each hour, the Saturday reports 
being forty stumps in four hours. 
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Four of the boys are engaged in this way. The 
others are just as busy piling stumps, getting out pal- 
metto, etc. I am sure you will be pleased to know that 
by the time school closes, they will have finished clear- 
ing fully five acres of land besides much more that ts 
only partly done. They have fenced off two acres of 
this new land and set it out to sweet potatoes, and Mr. 
Edwards says he thinks the yield will not be less than 
eighty bushels. 

In the gardening, good work has been done. In 
spite of sandy soil and dry weather, our boys have 
about the same as three large city lots under successful 
cultivation. 

Of each of the following garden vegetables, one 
or more varieties have been planted :—Asparagus, 
beans, beets, cabbage, collards, carrots, corn, cucum- 
bers, lettuce, musk-melons, onions, parsnips, peas, 
radishes, salsify, squash, tomatoes, water-cress, and 
water-melons. 

Nearly all of these are flourishing. The garden 
was commenced January 15th and all seeds were 
planted before the close of that month. As a result, 
we have had nice lettuce and radishes several weeks, 
also early cabbage and water-cress. 

From Easter until now we have had fine, large, 
early rose potatoes and Bliss’s American wonder peas. 
It takes quite a basketful to supply a family of twenty- 
eight. Mr. Edwards tells us that we shall have plenty 
for our own need, and that there will be several! 
bushels to sell at the close of the term. In the mean- 
time we shall have young beets and many other good 


things from the garden. 
OUR LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Our Literary Department comprises English Pre- 
paratory, Grammar, and Academic courses. Students 
completing our Academic Department can easily make 
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Freshman in any of the colleges. Earnest preparation 
and thorough recitation is our motto. 


MUSIC. 


Excellent work has been done this year in both 
vocal and instrumental music. The teacher in this 
department is Mrs. E. S. Carry, a graduate of Tusk- 
gee Institute and of the German College of Music, 
New York City. Students in this department have 
full time for practice. 


RELIGIOUS EXERCISES. 


Our prayer meetings at the schoolhouse have 
been well attended. These meetings are held each 
Sunday evening from 4:45 to 6 o'clock P. M. The 
pupils as well as the teachers have participated in the 
exercises heartily and sincerely, and we greatly rejoice 
to say that during the year a number of our dear 
pupils have given their hearts to the Saviour. 

Our devotions at the house are held each evening 
immediately after supper. On Sunday evening the 
time is extended and each pupil tells what he has read 
during the day and the spiritual lesson learned there- 
from. 

Students are required to attend public worship 
each Sabbath morning at such places as their parents 
or guardians designate, and must be present at the 
religious service at the school building from 4:45 to 6 
P. M. each Sunday. 

Devotional exercises are held at the school each 


morning, and each evening from 6:40 to 7 o'clock. 
ENROLLMENT. 


Our enrollment of students last year was very 
large. Since the seating capacity of our chapel will 
allow us to admit only a limited number more, we 
kindly advise all parents and guardians to prepare 
their children to enter The Normal School on the 


opening day,—2nd of October, 1906. 
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Ohio Federation Colored Women’s Club Songs 





SUPPLICATION 





Air—‘“America.” 


Great God, we look to Thee, 
In all humility, 

Thy name to praise! 
Thy help we come to ask, 
In this united task, 

To wipe out prejudice 

’Gainst this our race. 


Let us united be 

In this our aim to free 
The Negro race. 

Oh, give us fervent hearts, 

That each may do his part 

In building up the Right, 
With all our might. 


Oh, change the evil tide 

That in men’s hearts abide 
O’er all the land. 

Let men with Christian grace 

This vexing question face, 

And strive each day to keep 
The “Golden Rule.” 


Let all the nations see 
They cannot worship Thee 
And practice sin. 

Oh, fill Caucasia’s mind 

With principles divine, 

That she may understand 
God’s great command. 


All nations of the earth 

To which Thou’st given birth 
Are of one blood. 

Let all, with one accord, 

An equal chance award, 

And by this daily prove 
That they are Thine. 

—Sarah G. Jones. 


Cincinnati, O., April, 1904. 


MARCHING TO CONQUEST 








Tune—‘“Marching through Georgia.” 


We are battling for the right with 
purpose strong and true, 


‘Tis a mighty struggle, but we've 


pledged to dare and do; 


| Pledged to conquer evil, and we'll see 
the conflict thro’, 

| sheoehing and marching to conquest. 

| All the noble things of life we'll teach 
our girls and boys, 

Warn them of its pitfalls, 
its purest joys; 

|Counsel, guide and keep them 

the evil that destroys, 

Marching and marching to conquest. 

Loving confidence and trust should 
mark our intercourse; 

Harmony and unity will our success 
enforce: 

| Asking guidance from the Lord, 
good the boundless source, 

Marching and marching to conquest. 

Women, when our work is o’er and 
we to rest have gone, 

May our efforts doubled, trebeled, 
go marching on; 

| And the voice of thousands swell the 

volume of our song, 

Marching and marching to conquest. 

|Come and join our anthem then, and 
raise a mighty shout, 

| Sing it with such fervor as shall put 
our foes to rout! 

= it with conviction strong, 

| pelling every doubt, 

_— hing and marching to conquest. 


and reveal 





from 


of 


still 


dis- 


Chorus. 
| Hurrah! hurrah! we'll shout the jubi- 
lee! 
|Hurrah! hurrah! we'll set the captives 
free. 


Ignorance and vice and hate at our 
approach shall flee, 
As we go marching to conquest. 
C. W. Clifford. 





OUR MOTTOES 





‘+ Lift as We Climb” and ‘+ Deeds, not 
Words.” 
Tune—America. 
In Race’s cause unite 
And join with all our might 
On to the fray! 
Raise Race’s motto high 
And to the world reply 
The glorious battle-cry 
“Lift as we climb.” 
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Combined we then must 
In perfect unity, 
To win the fight, 
Let women all uphold 
This motto grand and bold 


be, 


Its glcrious truth unfold— 
Oh! “Deeds not Words.” 


Our Mottoes then defend; 
And to this noble end 
We all must aim; 
“Lift as we Climb,” 

And by its side espy 
The other, ““‘Deeds not Words” 

For Race’s fame. 

—Ida M. 


hold high 


Brown. 


All Hail, 
Women of America, 
A darker type! 
Thy night of traffic, scourge and gloom, 
Hath now become the op’ning day— 
A rosy, bright, effulgent noon. 


Grim Darkness hides his face away! 
All Hail, 
Women from every state, 
A stronger type! 
From homely scenes with haste we 
come— 


Yet think of distant fields to roam— 
Builders of wastes, with honors won, 
Makers, keepers of hearth and home. 


All Hail, 
Women of worth and power, 
A nobler type! 

Thy field doth lie from sea to sea. 

Go forth in all humility, 

The weary, fetter’d heart make free 

Through Christ to all eternity. 
—Hallie Q. Brown. 





OVERCOMER’ SONG 


Tune—‘“Hold the Fort.” 

We're a band of Overcomers 
Climbing to the height; 

All the evils in our pathway 
We intend to fight. 

Chorus. 

Unity must mark our efforts; 

This is always might. 

We'll o’ercome all foes to progress, 
Asking God for light. 

We will not proclaim our sorrows 
But our blessings count; 





Prove our faith by deeds exalted, 
Hills of trial mount. 
All should have a noble purpose 
Know it without doubt, 

And to others prove its soundness, 
Carrying it out. 

vv@ must learn to trust each other 
Standing on firm ground. 

Pride of race will be enkindled, 
Love will then abound. 


God’s word is a safe guard given 
Freely to us all; 
Armed with this as Overcomers, 
Foes to right must fall. 
—Minnie Moore Waters. 


FEDERATION SONG 


Tune—“Glory, Glory, Halleluah.”’ 
We are a band of women from the 
Naticnal we come, 
We are marching into battle ‘tho 


we've neither fife nor drum, 
The Ohio Federation, lifting others as 
we climb, 
Our motto, “Deeds not words.” 


Cho.—Deeds not words shall be our 


motto, 
Deeds not words shall be our motto, 
Deeds not words shall be our motto, 
We're “Lifting as we climb.” 


We represent the women who were 
once denied a place, 
In the National Convention of the 
highly favored race, 
Nothing daunted we have struggled 
and we've made ourselves a 
place, 


Our motto, “Deeds not words.” 
Our race must be enlightened, we must 
earn our daily bread, 
We must give our time and talent— 
and the hungry must be fed, 
We must rcot up sin and _ sadness, 
planting good and joy instead, 
Our motto, “Deeds not words.” 
All hail The Federation! 
others join our band, 
May the torch that we have lighted, 
shine in this and every land, 
the women of all races will 


And may 


Till be 


glad to take our hand, 
“Deeds not 
—Susie I. 


words.” 
Shorter. 


Our motto, 
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A. A For Teachers’ 
Professional Study 
and Reading Circles | 


20% discount to Teachers 
Seeley’s A New School Management... .$1.25 
pm A 's Foundation of Education 1 00 
Gordy’s New Psychology (for teachers). 

Gordy’sA Broader Elementary Education 1.2 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching y 0 
Moore's The Science of Study rf 
Lind’s Best Methods in Country Schools 1.2: 
Mistakes in Teaching (Preston Papers). 1. 0 
How to Study Literature 75 


Trave Marks 
Desicns 
CopyvnricHts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 


J ‘ial. on Patents The Worth of Words 
peer oe ey ‘Gidest agency 1 HANDBOOK patents. Man Who Pleases—Woman Who Charms 


Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive Mrs, Dewey’s Manners, Morals.. 
special notice, without charge, in the Character: A Moral Text Book 1.50 
Splendid gi/t-books all—for a Teacher 
¢ nt ¢ mer Catt. — HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE 
" -33-35 West 15th St., NEW YorRK CITY 
A atom of any sclenting journal, ‘Terme, $3.0 Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. —————— = 


36 1Broadway, 
MUNN & Co,26"2 Fs ronavay. NeW York HAIR SWITCHES 


Bangs and Wigs of Every Description. 
Most Complete Line of Hair Goods in 


What We Are Doing Men retir-nannae A 


Kinky Hair 16 inches long: 
75c buys a double braid made of Black 


Very fewo i y Kinky Hair 16 inches long. 
'y f our readers realize to what mp kt 4g 


extent we are working rs. W long, Brown or Black. 
f orking for others 7 $1.25 a" a Creole Switch, 20 inches 
are printing fou ws ay g long, Brown or Black. 

P ” hee ag a0 that go $1.75 ioe a Creole Switch, 22 inches 


eople si i | long, Black or Brown. 
to people outside of this state and are @ AL 


idely read. y inking made Switch like cut. 

Ww bl A ad If a are thinking of a, sample of hair when ordering 
ublishing j f reole Switches. 

P adel. meer of any sort and Send money with order and get 


want good work at low prices write to your goods by return mail. Send 
stamp for catalogue. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER T. W. TAYLOR, 


. H 11, i ° 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass a sce ademas. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
AND 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
AT TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


HE TusKEGEE 
InsTITUTE is now 
extended 


both 


offering 

courses in 

theory and practice 
to young men anxious to secure 
advanced instruction in Archi- 
tectural Drawing and Electrical 
Engineering. Persons desiring 
to take advanced or elementary 
courses in either of the subjects 
will find the opportunity to ob- 
tain instruction at Tuskegee 
Institute such as few institu- 
tions in the country can offer. 
There is a growing demand for 
young men who fit themselves, 
by completing the Architectural 
Drawing course, to make plans 
for houses and who can do the 
work required in Electrical 
Engineering. Every effort is 
being made to make these 
courses more helpful than ever 
before. 
Booker T. Washington, Principal, 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE FOR 
THE COLORED RACE 
— 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
—O— 

HE 14th Annual Session 
of the Agricultural and 


H 


Ti PO Pee T 


Mechanical College for the 
Negro Race will begin Sep- 
tember 1, 1906. 

Three Depts. of Instruction 


Agricultural and 


Year 


English, 
Mechanical. Four 
courses leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Science and 
Bachelor of Agriculture. 


Practical two Year Courses. 





Board, Lodging and Tuition, 
$7.00 Per Month 





Free tuition to a limited 


number of students from 
each county. 

A commodious three-story 
dormitory will be completed 
and will double the accommo- 
dations for lodging students. 

A limited amount of work 
for needy students—students 
allowed from 5e to 124c¢ per 
hour for labor. Night School 
for labor or trade students. 

Strong Faculty ; successful 
Graduates, 

Catalogue furnished on re- 
quest. Correspondence so- 
jicited. 


President James B. Dudley 
N.C. 
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NEEDED in every 


MIOME, SCHOO cand OFFICE 


RECENTLY ADDED, 25,000 NEW WORDS & PHRASES 
— Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictiona 


2380 Quarto Pages. 


ry 
5009 Illustrations, 


IT 18 A PACKED STOREHOUSE OF ACOURATE INFORMATION 


Editor in Chief, W. T. HARRIS, PH.D., 


LL.D., U.S.Com! of Ed’ 


GRAND PRIZE, Worto's Ln Sr. Louis 





FREE, “Dictionary Wrinkles.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 


» i:lustrated pamphlet, 


Springfield, Mass. 


GET THE BEST 





W. S. SPARROW, Gustom Tailor 


All work done in First Class Style. 


Tuxedos 


and Full Dress Suits to Let for Balls and Parties 


131 W. Canton St., Boston, 


Branch Store, 774 Shawmut Avenue, 
Telephone 1282-1 Tremont 


and Vernon Streets. 

NOTICE. 
If you happen to write to any of 
firms whose advertisements are found 


in this magazine, please say that you 
were influenced by 


Alexander’s Magazine 





W. SIDNEY PITTMAN 


ARCHITECT 
Steel Construction a Specialty 
Plans Furnished through Correspon- 
dence. 
494 Louisiana Ave., N. W. Washington, D.C. 


PHONE MAIN 6059-M 





DP SIX D<B<D<BX<D <BX ISB. 


; GOODE, DUNSON, HENRY CO 


DEALERS IN 
; GROCERIES & PROVISIONS 


Fine Family Wines & Liquors 





739 Shawmut Ave., Bostoa, Mass 
Tel. 869-6 Rox J. Francis Henry, Mgr 


Err Or CeO OOOO enone 


(Three doors from Tremont St.) 


Roxbury, between Ruggles 


ET A FRIEND TO _ SUB- 
SCRIBE For ALEXANDER’S 
MAGAZINE TO-DAY. 


Jhonsons Hair Preparations Have Given 
Satisfaction for over Six Years ! 

Cures ( Makes short hair long ) Stops 

Dandruft ~. Makes thin hair thick > Itching 


Eczema ( Makes weak hirstrong ) Scalp 
25 cents, 50 cents, and $1.00 a Treatment 
Sold at Drug Stores or send your order to 


Johnson Manufacturing Company 
Boston, Mass 





re MAGIG SHAMPOO 
gs HAIR DRIER 


\ 
‘ ae ee mpoo the 
be DRIED and STR AIGHT- | 
ENED with the Shampoo Drier. 
} Itis the only device which will =| 
Straighten curly hair without 
injury to the hair or scalp. It 
will stimulate “its growth and make 
it look naturaland beautiful, which 


receptacie containing a six inch aluminum comb. 
For on sale by toilet article dealers. By maii, price 
.00, Agents wanted. 
2 “Sirs:- The Shampoo Drier is used in my parlors 
with perfect satisfaction.’ ee” ‘ozart, 17 Ken- 
=) tucky eee by City, N. 
= Shampoo} Drier M of Co, 
406 C eneury ‘Bldg. Minneapolis. 
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@@ OR a reliable record of the distinguished achievements 
H of the great men of the Negro Race in all parts of the 
world, you should read ALEXANDER’s MaGazine. It is the 
most conservative monthly publication issued at the 
present time in the interest of the Race. Its treatment 
of the Negro Problem ‘is fair and its contributors are 
among the most learned men and women of our generation. 
ALEXANDER’S MaGazine teaches the doctrine of optimism. It does 
not dramatize our misfortunes or paint in too glowing colors our 
limited acquisitions. It selects the best examples of Race develop- 
ment as a means of inspiration and helpfulness. . The subscription 
price is but One Dollar a year, single copy, Ten Cents. Send in your 
subscription to-day. Address all communications to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Editor & Publisher 
714 SHAWMUT AVENUE : BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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; Agents Make Big Money Liberal Commission Offered 


SL Se ULL SLALAL SL all Oe ALY 
NEW EDITIONS NOW READY OF 


UP FROM SLAVERY 
WORKING WITH THE HANDS 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 








ws 





Hand ly | 1 i A Copy of | 
andsomely bound in or- Th 
ese Books 
namented red cloth. (Very Should be in 


| 
attractive). $1.75 each. | Every Home 





LIBERAL COMMISSION TO AGENTS 





COMNTRY LIFE Tae won WORLDS Address S.B.S. Dept 
TANGA IN AMERICA 7 


DOVBLEDAY PAGE «COQ NEW YORK “eran ae ine 




















GREAT BOOKS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS ! 


The Best Standard Works of Fiction Within the Reach of All ! 


Each Book Consists of a Handsome Octavo Volume of 64 Large Double-Column 
Pages, Neatly Bound in an Attractive Paper Cover. 









































Each one of the following books contains a complete novel by a well-known and popular author. 


Some of the most famous works ever published are included in the list. 
octavo volume of 64 large double-column 


neatly bound in attractive paper cov 


and handsome books in attractive covers, 
ing, but they have a permanent value, 


By Mrs. Alexander. 
No, ae. At Bay. 
By Emerson Bennett. 
No. a37. The Pioneer’s Daughter. 
By Miss M. Braddon. 
. Under the Red Flag 
Sw. Flower and Weed. 
3. Meeting Her Fate, 
. Grace Darnel. 
Ry Charlotte M. Bracme. 
No, a2. The Mystery of Colde Fell; 
or, Not Proven. 
* all. The Belle of Lynn; or, The 
Miller’s Daughter. 
* ais. Lord Lisle’s Daughter. 
* a2. The Squire’s Darling. 
* aA. Hilda; or, The False Vow. 
* a@#, The Heiress of Hilldrop, 
* a47. Repented at Leisure, 
Lady Diana’s Pride. 
. Lady Latimer’s Es 
2. The Tragedy of L 
* a7. At War With Her 
. A Fatal Temptation. 
* ajé. Lady Ethel’s Whim. 
* a8é. The Shadow ofa Sin. 
* ass. Lord Lynne’s Choice. 
“2. Her Second Love. 
ai20, Lady Muriel’s Secret. 
By Mall Caine. 
No, a8. She’s All the World to Me. 
By Rosa Nouchette Carcy. 
No. a8. Averil. 
* als. Merle’s Crusade, 
“ «4, Aunt Diana. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
. The Armorer of Tyre. 
The Spy of the Ten. 
e Banker's Heir. 

The Foundling of Milan. 
* ali7. The Gunmaker of Moscow. 
By Wilkie Cellins. 

No. a51. A Rogue’s Life. 
“ «69, The Haunted Hotel. 
Bly Mury Kyle Dallas. 
No. a9. The Toll-Gate Mystery. 
* «108. Eunice Earle; or, The 
Fatal Compact. | 
* «@ll4. Grace Garrick; or, True’ 
Love and False. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 
No, a16. A Study in Searlet. 
* a8. The Sign of the Four. 

























Each book consists of a handsome 


ages, nicely printed from clear, readable type on good paper, and 


ers. Dear in mind that these are not cheap, 16-page pamphlets, but darge 


By ‘‘The Duchess.” 
No. 218, The Duchess. 
* a”, The Haunted Chamber. 

alworth’s Dia- 





mounds. 
* alld, Mildred Trevanic 2. 


By Alexander Dumas, 
No, 12. The Black Tuliv. 
* @23. The Russi sipsy. 
* a6, The Twin Lieutenants. 
* a5. Lhe Fisherman of Naples. 
* alis. The Galley Siave. 





By Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. 
No. a74. The Ghostof Riverdale Hall 
* alos. Sybilla’s Marriage. 
By Charlies Garvice. 
No, aim, Adrien Leroy. 
* aill2. Doris ot the Forge, 
By Mrs. Gaskell. 
No, a61, A Dark Night’s Work, 
ajo, Crantord, 
By HM, Rider Haggard. 
No. a4, King Solomon’s Mines. 


a2. Mr. Meeson’s V 
“ avs, Allan Quatermain. 
“ a&Si. Allan’s Wife. 
By Mary Grace Halpine. 


No. alll, Who Was Guilty? 


By Mary Hartwell, 
No, a110. The Linscott Million, 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
No. al. The Scarlet Letter. 


By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 
No, a41. Miss McDonald. 
* a4, The Homestead on the Hill- 


Bide. 
* «93. The Rector of St. Mark’s. 
* a%. Dora Deane. 
** @%. Maggie Miller. 
“ a9. Rosamond. 


Py Willlam C. Hudson. 
No. a108. The Brass-Bound Box. 


Ry Mev. J. H 


No. a%. The Siave 


Ingraham, 
Ang. 





In this form the books are not only handy and convenient for read- 
The following is a list of the books offered : 


By Rudyard Kipling. 
No. a87. The Light that Failed. 
Sy Mra. arriet Lewis, 
No. ai07. Her Faithless Guardian. 
By Leon Lewis. 
No. @106. The * Isis’” Mystery. 
By tan Maclaren. 
|No. a82. Beside the Bonnie Brier 
| Bush. 
| By Florence Marryat. 
|No. aé4. The Risen Dead. 
By Helen B. Mathers. 
No. a63. The Mystery of No. 18. 
By Etta W. Pierce. 
No. a85. The Heiress of Hendee Hall. 
* aloo. The House on the Island, 
Ry Charles Reade. 
No. a29, The Wandering Heir. 
By W. Clark Russell. 
No. 239, Master Rockafellar’s Voy 
uye. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth. 
| No. a42. Hickory Hall. 
* «48. The Red Hill Tragedy. 
* aé3. Sybil Brotherton. 
“ a79, The Haunted Homestead. 
“ @8l. The Artist’s Love. 

* as9. The Broken Engagement. 
By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 
No. a17. Rock Ruin; or, The Daugh- 

ter of the Isiand. 
* al02. His Lawful Wife. 
* ails, Sybil Chase. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
No. a50. Treasure Island. 
By Jutes Verne. 
No. a5. Around the World in Eighty 


iy 
a 





Lys. 

“ a%,. A Trip to the Moon. 
By Florenee Warden. 

No. a14. Nurse Revel’s Mistake. 
“ «59. Pretty Miss Smith. 

By Stanley J. Weyman. 
No. a73. The Man in Black. 
“ a77. The House of the Wolf, 





Ry imma Garrison Jones. 





* ai. Beyond the City. 
* «ai. The Mystery of Cloomber. 


Read Our Liberal Offer 


ten for Fifty Cents. 


No, @100. The Topaz Ring. I 


By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
No. at. Lady Grace. 
* a4. Danesbury House. 


» We will send any one of the above books by mail post-paid upon re- 
® ceipt of only Ten Cents; any four for Twenty-five Cents; any 


By buying ten ooks at a time you get them at half price. 


Please order by the 


numbers as given, being careful to precedo each number by the letter a, as above. 


Address Alexander's Magazine, 714 Shawmut Ave., Boston 











